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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, 


LimITaTIONS of space and of time and of 
bodily strength forbid me any adequate 
treatment of the thesis which I have under- 
taken to maintain. I can hardly do more in 
this article than to outline the argument 
which sustains it, leaving to some other 
time, perhaps to some other pen, the work 
of filling up the outline, and thus correcting 
a monstrous and mischievous perversion of 
recent history. 

The common account of Mr. Garrison’s 
career is to this effect: That he found the 
country, and especially the Christian Church 
and ministry, sunken in a deep and criminal 
apathy concerning the condition of the 
negro population of America, both slave and 
free; that by his earnest and powerful ap- 
peals he succeeded in arousing the public 
conscience to the sinfulness of slavery, and 
enlisting its sympathies with his cause; that 
the principles which he enunciated, the 
measures which he advocated, and the men 
whom he drew around him and organized 
for action, became effective at last of the 
abolition of slavery. 

The demonstrable facts of history are 
these: At the time of the strangely tardy 
awakening of Mr. Garrison’s conscience to 
the wrongfulness of slavery, there was a 
generally prevalent and growing anti-slavery 
sentiment both at the North and at the 
South, and this sentiment was especially 
active in the Christian Church and ministry; 
it continued active on the same principles 
and along similar lines of effort with those 
under which freedom had already been se- 
cured to one-half of the Union, and was 
operating hopefully in several of the border 
slave States; it was effecting emancipations 
from year to year by the hundred and the 
thousand; it was zealous in promoting the 
welfare of the free blacks. The new princi- 

les, measures and methods inaugurated by 
Mr. Garrison had no effect on the general 
anti-slavery sentiment of the country except 
to defeat its enterprises at the North, and to 





extinguish it at the South; they procured 
the abolition or mitigation of slavery in no 
single State, and, so far as known, the 
emancipation of no single slave; the peace- 
ful, constitutional and legal measures for re- 
sisting the spread of slavery that were under- 
taken in the interest of freedom were in 
succession steadfastly resisted by Mr. Garri- 
son and his men; the notable and successful 
leaders in the anti-slavery conflict were by 
him, with few exceptions, discredited and 
vilified; when, in spite of him, the advance 
of slavery had been barred by the colonizing 
of Kansas, no resource was left to the friends 
of slavery but secession and war; when seces- 
sion came, Mr. Garrison took sides with the 
secessionists; when war was begun, he was 
in favor of surrender.. If Mr. Garrison 
could have won the anti-slavery people of 
the North into sympathy with his notions, 
slavery would have been dominant to-day 
throughout the entire country. Unhappily, 
in alienating the people of the country from 
himself and from his odious peculiarities, he 
alienated them also from the cause which he 
misrepresented; and succeeded in nothing so 
much as in making the very name of aboli- 
tionist to be the object of general detesta- 
tion. 

The despondency of anti-slavery men that 
followed their defeat in the struggle over 
the Missouri Compromise was not of long 
continuance. Already in 1820 the pen of 
Jeremiah Evarts, always ready and potent 
in a good cause, was busy in Zhe Panoplist, 
showing that there was no. reason for despair 
—that the condition of the negro population 
of America was still a legitimate subject 
of discussion, and the improvement of 
their condition still a legitimate object of 
effort on the part of patriotic and Christian 
men. The anti-slavery sermon of the 

ounger Edwards, republished by Mr. Gur- 
ey, of the Colonization Society, was circu- 
lated both at the North and at the South. 
In the anti-slavery revival of this period, 
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naturally enough, Andover Seminary largely 
shared. Of the six essays contained in the 
manuscript Transactions of its ‘‘ Society of 
Inquiry Concerning Missions ”’ of this time, 
not less than four relate to slavery and the 
colored people. The first of these, by R. 
Washburn, on the question, What is the 
duty of the Government, and the duty of 
Christians, with regard to slavery in the 
United States ? begins thus: “ Perhaps there 
is not a more marked feature in the history 
of modern benevolent operations than the 
efforts made in favor of the unfortunate 
Africans. Forty years ago, there were few 
to weep over the wrongs and wretchedness 
of slavery; now thousands call the sons of 
Africa brethren, thousands. are willing to 
devote their money and their efforts to re- 
deem them from their long captivity, and 
thousands offer the daily prayer to Him who 
‘hath made of one blood all nations to 
dwell on the face of the earth,’ that He 
would shorten the days of darkness and 
crime, and hasten that day of light and 
glory when oppressions shall cease, and a 
universal jubilee be proclaimed for all the 
enslaved of the human family.’’ The long 
report to that society, from the pen of 
Leonard Bacon, ‘‘On the Black Population 
of the United States,’’ containing denuncia- 
tions of American slavery as solemnly severe 
as could be expressed in language, was ex- 
tensively circulated in New England by the 
Andover students, and its severest anti- 
slavery passages were republished in Rich- 
mond. Every Fourth of July the most ef- 
fective speakers among the Andover students 
went out into the neighboring towns to ad- 
vocate the cause of the negro whether in 
slavery or in nominal freedom. Theannual 
religious celebration of the Fourth by some 
associated churches of Boston, from the year 
1823 onward, opened the famous pulpit of 
Park Street to the same subject, and there 
Louis Dwight, Leonard Bacon, John Todd 
and others in successive years spoke in no 
uncertain tones. 

Naturally enough, the young men who 
went forth from this centre of anti-slavery 
agitation did not lose their love of freedom 
in entering on the pastoral work. We fol- 
low the course of one of them, not as ex- 
ceptional but as representative of the young 
clergy of the time; and we choose our 
example for two reasons, first, for our spe- 
cial opportunities of knowing his course, 
and secondly, because his name has been, 
and is to this day, systematically vilified as 


. an example of the’ “‘ universal apathy on 


the subject of slavery’’ prevailing in the 


community and especially in the Church, in 
the days before Garrison. 

When Leonard Bacon, at the age of 
twenty-three, took charge of the ancient 
church at New Haven, in 1825, one of the 
earliest incidents of his work was the or- 
ganization of a club of young men, some of 
whose names were destined to become fa- 
mous in the great conflict, under the name 
of “The Anti-Slavery Association.” Out of 
the labors and studies of this club grew 
‘The African Improvement Society of 
New Haven,” in which he and his associ- 
ates toiled with eminent success for the up- 
lifting of the colored people of that city 
from their deplorable degradation. 

In March, 1826, his friend Mr. Gurley, 
of the Colonization Society, wrote to him 
indignantly from Washington, of a speech 
of Mr. Everett’s which he had just heard, 
apologizing for slavery. Said Mr. Gurley, 
“‘If he dares to publish these sentiments, 
which go to sustain a most iniquitous sys- 
tem, our friends at the North must not be 
silent.’” They were not silent. Mr. Ba- 
con’s Fourth of July sermon of that year, 
from the text, ‘‘Cry aloud ; spare not ; lift 
up thy voice like a trumpet, and show my 
people their transgressions,’’ declared it to 
be ‘‘the duty of every citizen of the United 
States to promote by every means iu his 
power the abolition of slavery’’; and con- 
tinued: ‘Public opinion throughout the 
free States must hold a different course on 
the subject of slavery from that which it 
now holds. Instead of exhausting itself 
fruitlessly and worse than fruitlessly upon 
the operation of the system, it must be di- 
rected towards the principle on which the 
system rests. It must become such that on 
the one hand the man who indulges his 
malignity or his thoughtlessness in so ex- 
aggerating the evils attendant on the opera- 
tion of the system as to implicate the body 
of the slaveholders in the charge of cruelty 
and tyranny shall feel himself rebuked and 
shamed by the nobler spirit that pervades 
his fellow-citizens; and such that on the 
other hand the man who dares to stand up 
in Congress and, presuming on the for- 
bearance of those who sent him, attempts to 
purchase popularity by defending the prin- 
ciple of slavery, shall find himself greeted 
on his return to his constituents with one 
loud burst of indignation and reproof.” 

There was nothing startling in these 
views of the young preacher; they were the 
common opinions of the American Church 
at that time. He himself testified forty 
years later: “From the beginning of my 
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official ministry, I spoke without reserve, 


from the pulpit and elsewhere, against 
slavery as a wrong and a curse, threatening 
disaster and ruin to the nation. Many years 
I did this without being blamed, except as I 
was blamed for not going far enough. Not 
a dog dared to wag his tongue at me for 
speaking against slavery.”’ 

It is an instructive fact already adverted 
to, that when the speech that so stirred the 
indignation of these two colonizationists 
reached Mr. Garrison in his editorial office, 
he found nothing in it to object to; he 
thought it a good speech, and printed it 
accordingly. He was at the time much con- 
cerned about the oppression of the Greeks. 


‘There does seem to have been “‘ apathy” 


somewhere, in those days. 

A favorite plan of the young men at An- 
dover was the scheme of a college for the 
liberal education of colored youth. The 
scheme seems to have been first publicly an- 
nounced by Mr. Bacon when, at the age of 
barely twenty-one, he urged it on the support 
of the Colonization Society at Washington in 
1823. It was set forth more publicly yet in 
his ‘‘ Plea for Africa” from Park Street 
pulpit in 1824, and at New Haven in 1825. 
It was much in his thoughts and in his 
letters. It met with a painful discourage- 
ment in the early death of Samuel Hooker 
Cowles, one of that circle of young Andover 
abolitionists, who was ‘‘ willing to lend his 
hand to any measure which prudence and 
philanthropy might dictate,” but whose 
cherished plan, as expressed in a biographi- 
cal sketch in T'he Christian Spectator (1828, 
p. 4), was “ the establishment of an African 
college, where youth were to be educated 
on a scale so liberal as to place them on a 
level with other men, and fit them for ex- 
tensive usefulness to their brethren, either 
in this country or in the colonies.” Not 
only in Andover was the plan taken up with 
eagerness. President Griffin, of Williams 
College, was its enthusiastic friend. Theo- 
dore Woolsey was earnest and wise in coun- 
sel about it; and his friend Ridgely wrote 
to Woolsey and Bacon: 

‘*T am delighted with the idea of calling a 
general meeting at New York to deliberate 
about the practicability of establishing a Ne- 
gro University. The necessities of Africa cry 
aloud for some such institution. Her chil- 
dren are starving for the bread of knowledge. 
They must have it. It is my opinion that 
twenty well educated and accomplished 
young negro gentlemen (I hope you are pre- 
pared for the unusual association of terms) 
would do more for that forlorn and outcast 
race than all that has been yet accomplished 





by their distinguished benefactors at Wash- 
ington. It would go far to dignify the 
name.”’ 

Already, in the summer of 1825, the proj- 
ect had been talked over in the little Anti- 
Slavery Association at New Haven. It is 
needless to detail here the encouragements 
and the delays that it met with. At last, 
however, in the summer of 1829, the well- 
matured plan of the institution was submit- 
ted to a circle of leading citizens of New 
Haven, especially those connected with Yale 
College, and was cordially approved. A 
large conditional subscription towards it was 
made by a member of Mr. Bacon’s congrega- 
tion, and the scheme which for more than 
six years had been actively promoted by the 
friends of the negro race seemed in a fair 
way to be realized. 

We have spoken at such length of the 
work done at New Haven as being an ex- 
ample of the humane and kindly work that 
was going on with increasing zeal and suc- 
cess throughout the North. There was not 
to be found in all the Free States a consider- 
able city without its Clarkson Society or its 
African Improvement Society intent on simi- 
lar labors. And the men and women who 
gladly gave their time, money and influence 
to promote this work were everywhere the 
earnest friends of that enterprise of African 
colonization, one great argument for which 
was its tendency to elevate the free colored 
people in America, and another great argu- 
ment, its tendency to promote emancipation 
and the abolition of slavery.* 

At this juncture, in that series of Fourth 
of July discourses in which Mr. Bacon five 
years before had delivered his ‘‘ Plea for 
Africa,’’ Mr. Garrison makes his tardy en- 
trance as an anti-slavery orator. The most 
notable characteristic of his discourse is the 
extravagance of his zeal for colonization. It 
was the one door of hope for the African 
race. It was to accomplish instantaneous 
wonders. But except for this and for his 
wild suggestion that the colored population 
of the country should be deported at the ex- 
pense of the federal government, it does not 
appear that his speech differed materially 
from the half-dozen anti-slavery discourses 
that had preceded his in the same series. 
His oe that he was alone and pecul- 
iar in his sympathy for the blacks, ‘over 
whose sufferings scarcely an eye weeps, or a 
heart melts, or a tongue pleads either to God . 
or man,”’ was simply one of his constitution- 
al eccentricities. 

Coming forth in the summer of 1830 from 





* Christian Spectator, Il. 470-482, 524; IV. 318-334; V. 
163-168. 
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his brief imprisonment in Baltimore jail, he 
made a progress through the northern cities 
in his character of martyr to the rights of 
the negro, making addresses to such meet- 
ings of the colored people as he was able to 
gather. Poor, ignorant, facile creatures, 
they were the ready victims of any dema- 
gogue who should cajole them with flatter- 
les, or intoxicate them with silly expecta- 
tions, or irritate their vindictive passions. 
These things Mr. Garrison was not ashamed 
to do, poisoning the minds of the colored 
people against the benefactors who had done 
so much for them, and were on the point of 
doing so much more, by representing that 
these were in a dark plot to keep them in 
ignorance and degradation.* The mischief 
that he wrought in thus defeating the fair- 
est hopes then open before that injured peo- 
ple is not to be computed. The story of 
how, in unconscious coalition with the baser 
passions of the populace, he brought the 
noble enterprise of the African College to 
wreck is too long to tell at this time. He 
succeeded in identifying it, in the public 
mind, with his own pernicious teachings, and 
it was swept away by the shameful panic 
resolutions of a New Haven city meeting, 
but not without repeated solemn and in- 
dignant protests from Mr. Bacon, who lost 
in that ruin the hopes and patient labors of 
seven years. 

We must pass, rapidly, point by point, 
over the chief points on which Mr. Garri- 
son fought against the anti-slavery cause, 
taking sides with its enemies. 

As we have already seen, the stronghold 
of anti-slavery sentiment was in the Churches. 
In the progress of that pro-slavery reaction 
which began with Mr. Garrison’s movement 
and moved parallel with it, growing with its 
growth and strengthening with its strength, 
those men did the noblest service to the 

* Address to the Free People of Color, by W. L. Garrison. 
Review of the same, Christian Spectator, IV.,311. The 
results of careful inquiry into the needs of these peo- 
ple, set before the charitable public to incite to sympathy 
and effort for their relief, were quoted to the blacks to 
show them that ** those who have entered into this con- 
SPIRACY AGAINST HUMAN RIGHTS [the colonization enter- 
prise] are unanimous in abusing their victims.”—Libera- 
tor, I. 65. Also, IL. 99. 

Mr. Garrison’s ferocious crusade against colonization 
was only an episode in his career, and need not_be here 
detailed. The swarming fallacies and falsehoods in his 
“ Thoughts on Colonization’ (perhaps the most dishonest 
piece of polemic ever written) were exposed in the Chris- 
tian Spectator, V.145; but this did not hinder their be- 
ing repeated over and over for the good of the cause, as 


they are still repeated for the falsification of history. See 
oO. yA end * Garrison and His Times,” 104, 109. 


+See The Religious Intelligencer (New Haven), September 
and October, 1831. The editorial comments on this sub- 
ject were well known to be from Mr. Bacon’s pen. The 
story of this affair as told by Mr. Garrison’s disciples 
makes the plan of an African College to have been an en- 
terprise of ‘‘ the Abolitionists’’ first broached two years 
before by good Mr. Jocelyn, and defeated with the guilty 
connivance and cowardice of Mr. Bacon. See ‘Garrison 
and His Times,”’ 119-124. ‘ Life of Garrison,” I. 259. 
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cause of freedom who labored to hold the 
Churches to their principles. But they got 
no help from Mr. Garrison—only sneers and 
discouragements. His effort was just the 
opposite—to get all the anti-slavery men out 
of the Church, and turn the whole influence 
of that institution over to the enemy. For 
this purpose, he, and his confederates with 
his smiling encouragement, assailed it with 
unprintable vilifications, delighted if there- 
by they could draw a disorderly crowd to 
their meeting. As this went on, the best 
men among his adherents left him in dis- 
gust, and among those who remained were 
some who saw how suicidal was this course, 
and sought to arrest it, but were answered 
with defiance.* Was it strange that this 
mad policy should have been so far success- 
ful as to inspire many good people ‘in the 
Churches with a violent antipathy to the 
very name of anti-slavery or abolition ? 

One of the first conflicts in the struggle 
against the insolent aggressions of the slave 
power was to secure the recognition in Con- 
gress of the rights to which freedom was 
entitled under the Constitution and existing 
laws. The battle for the right of petition 
was fought out in the House of Representa- 
tives with splendid ability and heroic cour- 
age and endurance by John Quincy Adams. 
That good fight of his, single-handed against 
the crowd, is the finest chapter in our par- 
liamentary history. The noble and venera- 





* At’the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1842, Mr. Pierce, of Lexington, moved 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved, As the sense of this meeting, that it is not by 
the use of opprobrious epithets and harsh and sweeping 
denunciations, but by speaking the truth in love, that 
oo Symeg will best promote the cause of justice and 
truth. 

Resolved, As the sense of this meeting, that in their 
writings, public discussions and epson conversations, 
abolitionists should refrain from the indiscriminate cen- 
sure and denunciation of whole classes and associations of 
persons, as the clergy and churches of various denomina- 
tions, and all those whorefuse tounite with them regarding 
— censure and denunciation, as unjust and highly im- 

itic, 
en As the sense of this meeting, that the propos- 
ing, advocating or sustaining such resolutions as the fol- 
lowing (which were discussed at a recent anti-slavery 
meeting), *‘that the religion of the United States of 
America is‘one vast system of atheism and idolatry, which 
in atrocity and vileness equals that of any system in the 
heathen countries of Asia or Africa or the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean”; ‘‘ that the sectarian churches and min- 
istry of this country are combinations of thieves, adulter- 
ers and pirates, and not the churches and ministers of 
Jesus Christ, and should be treated as brothels and ban- 
ditti by all who would exculpate themselves from the 
guilt of slaveholding ;” ‘‘that any man who goes tothe 
polls and votes for a slave-owner or any other than an 
outspoken abolitionist, acts on thesame principle with the 
Algerian buccaneer, and ought not to be recognized as an 
abolitionist *—manifests a spirit which, if at all consistent 
with the spirit of the Gospel, is not likely to gain friends to 
the anti-slavery enterprise, but bring upon it needless 
ium, 

The quotations are a characteristicspecimen of what 
used to pass for ‘‘ eloquence’ on Mr. Garrison’s platforms. 

Naturally, Mr. Pierce’s resolutions were promptly laid 
upon the table; but when, two years after, Mr. Garrison 
moved that ‘the American Church was a synagogue of 
Satan,” there was, of course, no hesitation about ‘* resolv- 
ing”? it. 
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ble “old man eloquent,” at the outset of the 
fight, was brutally stigmatized in the Liber- 
ator as “‘a dough-face.”’ 

The conflict was renewed again in the per- 
ilous days of 1851. That was a great day for 
liberty when Charles Sumner, elected to the 
Senate without the support of the Abolition- 
ists and in spite of their efforts to defeat 
him, pronounced his masterly argument, 
‘Freedom National: Slavery Sectional.’ 
This noble speech, which did so much towards 
bringing the nation back to its old bearings, 
and which struck the keynote of the march 
of the Republican party to its final success 
under the lead of Lincoln, was denounced 
by Mr. Garrison in a resolution as “ false 
and absurd, and an outrage on common 
sense.”* The little band of faithful men at 
the Capitol, the forlorn-hope of Freedom in 
her darkest hour—Seward, Sumner, Hale, 
Giddings, and the rest—were insulted, derid- 
ed, discredited in the name of anti-slavery. 

It was not in vain that these losing fights 
were fought out in the Houses of Congress. 
But the debate had to be held in a wider 
forum, and decided by the people. At the 
first Mr. Garrison had been impatient to 
persuade or drive men to the polls in an 
anti-slavery party. When, at last, the first 
beginnings of such action were taken (per- 
haps prematurely—there was a divided judg- 
ment among earnest men about that), they 
encountered Garrison’s bitter mockery and 
denunciation. It was resolved that a third 
political party is ‘‘ fraught with unmitigated 
eviland mischief to the abolition enterprise.” 
Those who sympathized with the effort— 
such men as Birney, Hale, Leavitt, Whittier, 
Lewis Tappan—were made the targets of 
his contumely. Not only their persons, but 
in every important issue their cause found 
in him an ill-wisher and an enemy. When 
freedom and slavery were in the grapple over 
the annexation of Texas, for all his stormy 
speeches about the wickedness of that meas- 
ure, he lent no hand to prevent it, but hoped 
that ‘‘the slave power might become more 
and more severe,” so as to bring to pass the 
horrors of that disunion which he was always 
coveting. He would dissuade anti-slavery 
voters from their duty as citizens, and deliv- 
er the question over to be decided by the 
enemies of freedom. 

The war with Mexico was finished, and the 





* As usual in his extravagances, Mr. Garrison had begun 
by being preposterously extravagant on the other side of 
the question. In his Address to the Free People of Color, 
1831, he had gravely advised his unfortunate clients that 
ali the disabilities which they were suffering from un- 
friendly State laws could be swept away at one stroke A 
simply carrying a case up tothe Supreme Court,from whic 
august tribunal they might “‘ walk abroad in majesty and 
po ag free as the air of heaven, sacred as the persons 
-of kings.” 





question rose before the nation, what should 
be the destiny of the territories acquired 
from the neighbor republic. Freedom was 
never, in .all the history of this conflict, so 
near a great, peaceful, and decisive victory 
as when the Wilmot Proviso, consecrating 
all that domain to free labor, was at issue. 
While good citizens were bending their en- 
ergies to the struggle, the bird of ill omen 
kept croaking his discouragements. There 
was no hope; the nation must go on to dis- 
grace and ruin; slavery must of necessity be 
triumphant; it is too late for reform; there 
is no remedy but revolution.* 

The party of Free Soil kept growing in 
importance; but Mr. Phillips moved, and 
the Anti-Slavery Society voted (1843), that 
it was ‘‘a misdirection and waste of effort, 
and attempt at impossibilities.”” Like both 
the old parties, it was “essentially pro- 
slavery.” The party adopted the bold and 
wise measure of planting an anti-slavery jour- 
nal, The National Era, at the City of Wash- 
ington, under Dr. Bailey, Amos A. Phelps, 
and John G. Whittier as editors. But slave- 
holders were assured that “if they knew the 
party and the editors, they would be relieved 
of all alarm.”’ The sneers at Whittier might 
be justified on the ground of his having left 
the noisy camp of Mr. Garrison, and of the 
necessity of maintaining discipline by shoot- 
ing deserters; but it could have been only 
the love of vituperation for its own sake that 
led to the denouncing of Longfellow for hav- 
ing in his noble lyric ‘“‘ The Building of the 
Ship,” “‘ prostituted his fine genius to eulo- 
gize the blood-stained American Union.”+ 

The turning-point in the long fight with 
the slave power was reached when, after the 
perfidy of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill had 
been consummated, and at the moment of 
the almost despair of the friends of freedom, 
Eli Thayer, with heroic hopefulness and 
magnificent energy and ability, colonized 
Kansas with free settlers, and blocked the 
further extension of slavery. It is an al- 
most incredible fact, and yet a fact, that 
Mr. Garrison and his little residuum of 
noisy followers did discourage and do what 
they could to defeat that noble, lawful and 
peaceful enterprise which gave checkmate 
to slavery and saved the continent for free- 
dom. The story is authentically told by 
Mr. Thayer’s own lively pen in ‘‘ The Kan- 
sas Crusade.” 

It was in the flush of this triumph that 


* Mass, A. 8. Report, 1847, p. 10. 

+ The quotations are from the Mass. A.S. Reports. Page 
after page these Reports are a continuous illustration of 
Mr. Garrison's constancy in getting upon the wrong side 
of every question affecting the cause of liberty, and abus- 
ng every one that was doing any useful work on the right 
side. 
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the election of Lincoln was achieved in 
1860. Both the platform and the candi- 
date of the Republican party were in direct 
antagonism with every item of Mr. Garri- 
son’s distinctive principles.* And he was 
merely consistent with his principles in re- 
fusing approval to the party, and consistent 
with his usages of speech in characterizing 
Abraham Lincoln asa ‘‘slave-hound.’’ The 
helpers and counsellors of the great Emanci- 

ator, Chase,, Seward, Sumner, Wilson, 

ade, and the rest were subjected to like 
contumely. 

Secession, long threatened, came at last, 
and found its friends and supporters, at 
the North, in Mr. Garrison and his little 
company. For many years the sagacious 
plan of Mr. Garrison had been identical 
with that of the Southern conspirators— 
though he expressed it differently—the 
founding of an independent, warlike, ag- 
gressive nation wholly devoted to slavery 
and occupying as its own the larger half of 
the domain of the Union, with as much 
more to the south and to the north as they 
might be able to seize and hold. It was 
part of his plan that the new nation should 
be started ‘‘ peacefully,” with every oppor- 
tunity for strengthening itself in arms and 
alliances until it should be ready for offen- 
sive operations ; and (if he could have his 
way about it) that the residuary northern 
nation should be organized on non-resistant 
principles, defending itself from its fierce 
neighbor only by the arms of love. A 
program more charming to the friends of 
slavery it is impossible to conceive. That 
they did not accept the treasonable in- 
vitation of abolitionist conventions to a 
“free correspondence with the disunionists 
of the South, in order to devise the most 
suitable way and means to secure the con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished,’ + 
could only have been because they knew 
how contemptibly insignificant was the fac- 
tion from which the invitation proceeded. 
But if they had counted on what support 
the faction could give, they did not count 
in vain. ‘*To think of whipping the 
South,” said Mr. Garrison, ‘‘is utterly 
chimerical;” and he proposed to say to the 
slave States: ‘‘ Depart in peace. Though 
you have laid piratical hands upon property 





*Mr. Lincoln repeatedly acknowledged his indebtedness 
for his definite convictions on the subject of slavery to 
the volume of Essays on Slavery by Leonard Bacon, 
which had fallen into his hands when he was a young 
man. The little book, now rare, is directed on the one 
hand — slavery, and on the other hand against that 
type of abolitionism represented by Mr. Garrison. It is 


from the preface to this book that Lincoln borrowed his - 


- much-quoted phrase, “*If slavery is not wrong, then noth- 
ing is wrong.” 
+ Resolution adopted at New York, December, 1859, 


not your own, we surrender it all in the 

oe of magnanimity ; and if nothing but 

the possession of the capital will appease 

you, take even that without a struggle.”’ * 

On practical questions he was in cordial 

agreement with Davis and Toombs and 
ancey and their confederates. 

It is a most pleasant thing to record that 
the awful shock of war. when it came, did 
at last sober the chronic madness of the 
man. By his antecedents he was committed 
‘‘against all wars and all preparations for 
war; against every naval ship, every arsenal, 
every fortification; . . . againstall appropria- 
tions for the defence of a nation by force 
and arms.”+ But now, to the astonishment 
of good citizens and the dismay of his old 
associates, he boldly turned his back upon 
himself, and rendered to the imperilled gov- 
ernment and nation the best service in his 
power. There is nothing in all his career 
so honorable as his unfaithfulness, at this 
juncture, to his foolish so-called principles. 
According to these principles, the business 
of soldier was simple, unmitigated murder; 
but when his son starts for the war as officer 
in a colored regiment, he sends him off with 
his blessing for being true to his convictions, 
though regretting that these convictions are 
morally unsound. { Warand slavery. in Mr. 
Garrison’s view, were under like and equal 
condemnation. If affairs at that time had 
been on the old footing, and young Mr. 
Garrison had conscientiously believed, as 
many conscientious persons in the old times 
certainly did believe, that duty called him 
to bea faithful and humane master of slaves, 
it would have been a most pleasing and edi- 
fying spectacle to see the Reformer waving 
a parting salute to the young man as he 
started for his plantation, saying, ‘‘I could 
have wished that you could see the matter 


as I do, but since you are faithful to your . 


own convictions, God bless you, my boy.”’ 
Unfortunately this degree of considerateness 
for the conscientious convictions of others, 
which Mr. Garrison so amiably manifested 
towards his own son, was not developed in 
his moral constitution early enough to save 
him from many painful and mischievous 
mistakes in his behavior towards other peo- 
ple’s sons. 

After all, Mr. Garrison did really, at the 
eleventh hour, come into the vineyard and 
take his place among those who had spent 
the heat of the day in practically useful and 
effective labors for the cause of human free- 
dom; and who shall grudge him the remark- 





* Liberator, xxxi. 27. + “‘ Life of Garrison,” ii. 231. 
+“ Life of Garrison,” iv. 84. 
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ably large pennyworth of credit that he gets 
for it? It does, nevertheless, seem to be a 
public duty of considerable importance to 
correct some of the perversions of history 
that are attempted for his canonization. We 
have no ignoble discontent at hearing Aris- 
tides called The Just, no matter how fre- 
quently; but when it comes toa settled plan 
to keep calling Themistocles The Just, the 
case is different. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT QUESTION 
IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 

BY THE REV. PROFESSOR JAMES ORR, D.D. 
From The Expositor (London), May, 1895. 


WE are accustomed to speak of the Old 
Testament question as peculiarly a ques- 
tion of our own day; but it is not always 
realized that the earliest age of the Church 
had likewise its Old Testament question— 
one as serious and difficult for it as ours can 
possibly be tous. So far from being novel, 
the Old Testament question is, indeed, one 
of the very oldest in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church—was, in an important sense, 
the burning qnestion of the second century. 
We have scarcely left the bounds of the 
apostolic age before we find the Church 
plunged into its. prolonged conflicts with 
Ebionitism and Gnosticism, and both of 
these forms of error — Gnosticism espe- 
cially—raised the Old Testament problems 
in their most acute shape. The question, 
as was natural, was then a theological 
rather than a literary or critical one; bore 
upon the substance of the Old Testament 
revelation rather than on the books which 
contained it; and the solutions proposed of 
difficulties were palpably of a kind which 
the modern mind could not accept. But 
even here the distinction is not absolute 
but relative. The newer criticism also 
has its historical and theological side, and 
is dependent to a larger extent than 
is sometimes acknowledged on theories 
and speculations as to the nature and 
laws of the religious development in Is- 
rael; while the older theorists did not 
wholly forego criticism, but struck out 
hypotheses often crude enough, yet occa- 
sionally singularly anticipative of mod- 
ern ideas. It is in any case an exceeding- 
ly interesting phase of religious thought 
which is exhibited to us in this conflict of 
the post-apostolic Church with the early 
impugners of Old Testament revelation, 
and one which well deserves attention on 
its own account. I shall endeavor to pre- 
sent it in certain of its aspects, as it ap- 





pears, first, in that remarkable literary 
product of Essenian Ebionitism in the sec- 
ond century—the pseudo-Clementine writ- 
ings; and, secondly, in the multiform and 
influential developments of Gnosticism. 
The Clementine writings, usually dated, 
in one or other of their forms, about the 
middle or latter half of the second cen- 
tury, are, as just stated, the principal liter- 
ary monument of that form of Essenian 
Ebionitism, regarding which our chief in- 
formant is Epiphanius.* Epiphanius does 
not name the Clementines, but mentions 
Ebionite works (the Ascents of James, and 
Circuits of Peter) on the basis of which the 
Clementine books are evidently wrought 
up, and the general indications agree. It 
is a probable hypothesis that, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the Essenes, who 
from this time disappear from history, and 
who, even at an earlier period, as the forms 
of heresy at Colosse show, had made con- 
siderable attempts at amalgamation with 
Jewish Christianity, went over in a body to 
the Pharisaic section of the Jewish Chris- 
tian Church, carrying with them many of 
their peculiar ideas and customs.+ There- 
after the leaven of their influence seems to 
have spread somewhat widely, and given 
rise to a number of vigorous developments. 
Whether or not, as Ritschl supposes, 
the Clementine literature emanated from 
Rome,{ there is force in his suggestion that 
it represents a serious attempt to gain for 
Ebionitism a footing within the Gentile- 
Catholic Church, whose developed Episco- 
pacy it takes over, and for whose sake it 
softens down some of its Ebionite pecu- 
liarities (e.g., substitutes baptism for cir- 
cumcision).§ In the same spirit the legit- 
imacy of the Gentile mission is no longer 
contested, but the credit of it is claimed 
for its own Apostle Peter. On the other 
hand, the unchanged Pharisaic standpoint 
of the writings is testified by their atti- 
tude of hostility to St. Paul, who, even if 
we refuse to regard Simon Magus as 
throughout a mask for the Gentile Apostle, 
is the object of scarcely veiled attack.|| 
In character the work is a religious ro- 
mance —the earliest example of the theo- 
logical novel. It exists in two recensions 
—the Recognitions and the Homilies, 
the latter much the more pronounced in 
its Ebionitism—and opinion is about 





* Adv. Heer., xxx. : 
+ Cf. — Die Entstehung der altkath. Kirche (1857), 


t This is the usual view, but Uhlhorn, Lightfoot, 
Salmon and others dissent. 

2 Cf. Ritschl, ut supra, p. 264. 

| Recog., i. 70; Hom., xvii, 19. 
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equally divided as to which shape is the 
prior. I need not dwell on the story, 
which is substantially the same in both re- 
censions, and forms the ingenious and not 
inartistic framework within which the doc- 
trinal disquisitions and discussions of the 
book are set. We have as leading features 
the youth of Clement, his thirst for knowl- 
edge, his encounter with Barnabas at Rome 
(in the Homilies at Alexandria), his meet- 
ing at Cesarea with Peter, whose disciple 
and amanuensis he becomes, and whose 
discourses he transmits to James at Jerusa- 
lem, the successive recognitions of mother, 
brothers and father (hence the title), the 
set debates with Simon, the pursuit of the 
heresiarch from city to city, etc. It is not 
surprising that a work of this description, 
the importance of which has only come to 
be fully recognized within the last half-cen- 
tury, should have exercised a powerful fas- 
cination on the mind of the early Church, 
that orthodox recensions of it should have 
been published, and that numerous features 
in its representation should have found 
their way into the general Catholic tradi- 
tion.* 

The theological ideas developed within 
this imaginative framework are, as might 
be anticipated, highly interesting and cu- 
rious. The centre here is in the Christol- 
ogy, which is quite peculiar. It is given 
most fully in the Homilies, and lays the 
basis for the treatment of the Old Testa- 
ment, with which we are specially con- 
cerned. There is one true Prophet — this 
is the conception + — who, changing form 
and name, goes down through the ages, ap- 
pearing now as Adam, now as Moses, now 
as Christ, restoring the truth when lost or 
corrupted by mankind and giving the eter- 
nal law by living according to which man 
shall please God. The True Prophet is om- 
niscient, sinless, immortal, foreknows all 
things, and is connected in the Recogni- 
tions with the idea that God has in the 
creation given to each class a head of its 
own kind: for man this head is the Adam- 
Christ.{ Christianity, in this view of its 
nature, loses its originality, for it is but 
the republication by the True Prophet of 
the one eternal law. With the Clemen- 
tines, as with the Deist Tindal, Christian- 
ity is “as oldasthecreation.” This brings 





* E. g., that Peter was Bishop of Rome, and named Cle- 
ment as his successor. 

+ Hom.,, iii. 20, and passim. Neander, Baur, Schliemonn, 
etc., on the basis of Hom. xvii. 4, xviii. 13, find the seven 

re-Christian appearances in Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abra- 

m, Isaac, Jeoo , Moses (‘‘the seven pillars of the world,” 
xviii. 14); but see * this Uhlhorn, Die Homilien, etc., pp. 
164-66. 


¢ Recognitions, i, 45-47. 


us to the conception and treatment of the 
Old Testament. Here, in the first place, 
the quasi-Gnostic views put into the mouth 
of Simon are energetically combated, and 
the identity of the God of the Law with the 
God of the Gospel —of the Creator of the 
universe and God of the Jews with the 
beneficent God of Christ, is maintained in 
lengthened argument. But in other re- 
spects the Homilies take up a position sin- 
gularly approximative to Gnosticism — one 
which, indeed, might be held itself to show 
a strain of Marcionite influence, if it were 
not that the fundamental thesis of the book 
is so directly opposed to Marcionism. How 
this apparent contradiction should come 
about it is not difficult to see. Apart from 
the obvious historical and moral difficul- 
ties of the Old Testament, to which Gnos- 
ticism had already given prominence, there 
was the question to be faced: If Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, etc., are to be re- 
garded as incarnations of the Prophet, or 
even as perfectly righteous men, what is to 
be made of the narratives which ascribe to 
them various sins; as that Adam transgress- 
ed in Eden, that Noah was drunken, that 
Abraham was a polygamist, that Moses 
murdered ?* If, again, as Essennes, the 
writers took up a position hostile to animal 
sacrifice, how account for the presence of 
ordinances in the Old Testament, com- 
manding and approving sacrifices? These 
were stumbling-blocks in the path of the 
theory —how were they to be removed? 
It is here that we come on the characteris- 
tic features of this peculiar fusion of Es- 
senism with Ebionitism. To take first the 
question of sacrifice, we find in the Recog- 
nitions the comparatively mild hypothesis 
that sacrifice was no original part of the 
law of Moses, but a supplementary insti- 
tute, intended provisionally to curb the 
idolatrous tendencies of the people, and 
destined ultimately to be abolished.+ To 
point this moral of its transient character 
was the object of the limitation of sacrifice 
to the one central sanctuary, and of the re- 
peated devastations of the Temple.{ In 
the Homilies, however, a much stronger 
position is taken up, and connected with a 
general theory which better expresses the 
genius of the system. It is now boldly 
affirmed that the pure teaching of the Scrip- 
tures has been throughout corrupted by the 
infusion of false and blasphemous doc- 
trines, which are attributed to the spirit of 
evil prophecy—this falsification being 
permitted in righteousness as a trial of 





* Hom., ii. 52. + Recog., i. 36. t i. 37. 
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the people’s faith and discernment.* Epi- 
phanius relates of his Ebionites that they 
rejected David and all the prophets, and 
opposed them to the True Prophet as 
prophets of the understanding; and states 
that in this way they explained as false 
everything which contradicted their posi- 
tions.+ Quite similar is the doctrine of the 
Homilies. Over against Adam, the True 
or male Prophet, stands Eve, the bringer 
in of female or false prophecy, of error, 
and sin, and death.{ She is the mistress 
of this present world. To her domain be- 
longs everything that is temporary and 
perishable— all lust, war, unchastity, idol- 
atry, sacrifice, etc. To the circle of error 
introduced by her, we must attribute every- 
thing in the Old Testament which gives un- 
worthy or blasphemous representations of 
God, the narratives of the sins of the pa- 
triarchs, the approval of sacrifice, and all 
else of like nature. Here, to use a New Tes- 
tament expression, “is the patience and the 
faith of the saints”; || here is the meaning 
of that traditional saying of Christ, which 
is repeatedly quoted —“Be ye approved 
money-changers,” § 7. ¢., skilful discerners 
between true and false. The canon is a sim- 
ple one — whatever conflicts with worthy 
views of God is to be set down unhesitat- 
ingly as belonging to the false prophecy.4 
But the Homilies do not confine them- 
selves to this subjective criticism ; they 
stay themselves upon a species of higher 
criticism as well, explanatory of how such 
a wholesale corruption of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures was possible. The Penta- 
teuch, they hold, was not the composition 
of Moses.** This is proved by the fact 
that it records the death and burial of 
Moses—for “how could Moses write that 
Moses died.” The law-giver did not write 
down his law, but delivered it orally to 
seventy wise men; the persons who after- 
wards reduced it to writing were not proph- 
ets, and so were liable to error. The book 
is first found in the Temple centuries af- 
ter Moses; is again burnt and lost in the 
destruction under Nebuchadnezzar; conse- 
quently in its existing form is a post-exil- 
ian product.t+ In these vicissitudes there 
is ample room for corruption of the tradi- 
tion, and for the entrance of false proph- 





* Hom.. ii, 38, 39, 47-52, etc. + Adv. Haer., xxx. 15, 18. 
t Hom., iii. 22-28, etc. | Rev. xiii. 12, 
§ Hom., ii. 51, ete. { ii. 50; iii. 9, 55, ete. 
** Hom., iii. 47. 
++ Neander observes: ‘‘ We see in him (the author), the 
first impugner of the genuineness of the Pentateuch; being 
in this, as in many other respects, a forerunner of the 
later phenomena, as also he availed himself of many of 
the arguments which, renege res ond of him, were again 
brought forward by later disputes of the genuineness of 
the work.” —Hist., ii. p. 491 (Bohn). 
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ecy. Stripping the theory of its mytho- 
logical vesture, we may perhaps express its 
meaning by saying that what is proposed 
is to test the parts of the Old Testament 
which show marks of imperfection, error, 
or defective morality, by reference to the 
underlying unity of revelation, which is 
assumed to be true, pure, and consenta- 
neous throughout, and the ultimate touch- 
stone of which is the perfect teaching of 
Jesus Christ. With all its ingenuity, there 
is no evidence to show that the attempt of 
the Clementine writers to propagate their 
peculiar type of doctrine in the Church 
met with much success.* Other forces 
were in the ascendant, and the energies 
of the Church were strained in the con- 
flict with a far more formidable opponent 
in the intensely active and rapidly multi- 
plying sects of Gnosticism. To this, the 
really influential heresy of the second cen- 
tury, we now turn. 

Gnosticism is one of the most singular 
phenomena of the second century or of any 
age. The first thing we have to do in 
thinking of it is to try to realize how wide 
ly spread many-colored, and powerful this 
Gnostic movement really was. The Clem- 
entines were at best the manifesto of a 
comparatively small section of the Chris- 
tianity of the time. But the Gnostic sects 
—some of them rising to the dignity of in- 
fluential schools—embraced a multitude of 
adherents who must have formed no incon- 
siderable proportion of the total number of 
the Christians of their day. They honey- 
combed the Church in every direction, and 
with their alluring theosophic speculations 
drew off the élite of those who sought to 
combine philosophy and culture with their 
Christianity. Irenzeus speaks of the Gnos- 
tic sects as multiplying like mushrooms out 
of the ground;+ but how largely Gnosti- 
cism in general bulked in the Church con- 
sciousness of the time is best seen by ob- 
serving the space which it occupies in the 
extant works of the Fathers of the period. 
Heresy, to the Catholic Fathers of the 
close of the second century, is almost sim- 
ply Gnosticism. Practically the whole of 
Irenzeus, more than the half of Tertullian, 
nearly all Hippolytus, 4nd a good share of 
Clement of Alexandria (in his Stromata, 
which delineates the true Gnostic in oppo- 





* We find apostles of the kindred sect of the. Elke- 
saites, with their revelation book, at Rome and Czsarea 
in the beginning and middle of the third century, but 
any success they had was transient. They were com- 
bated by Hippolytus and Origen (Hipp., Refut , ix. 13-17; 
Origen in Euseb., Hist., vi. 38). Epiphanius mentions a 
purely Jewish sect of Nazara@i, who rejected the Penta- 
teuch as a forgery. 


+1. 29. 
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sition to the false or heretical Gnosis), are 
absorbed by this controversy. The peril to 
the Church was indeed great; and it was 
aggravated by the fact that the Church 
had as yet no developed creed, no formed 
canon of New Testament Scripture, and no 
ecclesiastical court of appeal, such as the 
Council afterwards became.* Dr. Hatch 
does not exaggerate the seriousness of the 
situation when he says: “The crisis was 
one the gravity of which it would be diffi- 
cult to overestimate. There have been crises 
since in the history of Christianity, but there 
is none which equals in its importance this, 
on the issue of which it depended for all 
time to come, whether Christianity should 
be regarded as a body of revealed doctrine, 
or as the caput mortuum of a hundred phi- 
losophies—whether the basis of Christian- 
ity should be a definite and definitely inter- 
preted creed, or a chaos of speculations.” + 

But this Gnosticism, which kept the 
Church in turmoil during the whole of the 
second century, was, if not exclusively, yet 
assuredly in a very large degree, an Old 
Testament question, and through it the 
Old Testament question was introduced in 
a most living form into the heart of the 
Church speculation of the period. In the 
bewildering variety of the Gnostic sys- 
tems, no feature is more constant than the 
distinction perpetually made between the 
Demiurge—author of this visible creation, 
and God of the Old Testament—and the 
Supreme God revealed in the fulness of 
time by Christ. So essential: does this 
feature appear to Neander that he uses it 
(Baur also to some extent) as the principle 
of his classification of the Gnostic sys- 
tems, dividing them according to the atti- 
tude they severally take up to the Old 
Testament, viz., whether their attitude is 
one of pure negation, or whether they rec- 
ognize a certain subordinate worth in the 
Old Testament revelation.{ In the one 
class as in the other, however, the two 
Testaments are held to have different au- 
thors. The God of the Old Testament is an 
inferior Being—limited, passionate, venge- 
ful; while the God of Christ is the Su- 
preme God, the primal source of goodness 
and truth and beauty. Christ Himself is 
either a celestial visitant from the abode 
of Light, who appears in phantasmal body 
among men for their salvation; or is the 
earthly Jesus, with whom this higher power 








* It was the controversy with Gnosticism which led the 
Church first to set about in earnest defining its canon and 
rule of faith. Cf. Harnack, Dog chichte. 
287-353, and Dorner, Person of Christ, i. p. 

+ Organization of Early Christian Churches 
Ber Church Hist. of First Three Cents., ii. p. 8 ee os 
Hist. of Church, ii. p. 39 (Bohn). 
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temporarily unites Himself. The essence 
of the Gospel is here, no doubt, imperilled; 
but we shall utterly miss the significance 
of this phenomenon of Gnosticism if we re- 
gard it as mere perversity—inexplicable 
craze and hallucination. Gnosticism is 
also, in its own way, an attempt at the ex- 
planation of things and the problems it 
deals with under a mythological garb are 
precisely those which have haunted the 
brains of men in all ages, and will haunt 
them to the end; the relation, e. g., of 
finite and infinite, how there comes to be 
a world at all outside of God, the origin of 
evil, how the world has come to be what it 
is—so full of contrasts and contradictions, 
of pain and struggle, of strange minglings 
of joy and sorrow, laughter and tears, the 
origin of the spiritual principle in man, the 
purpose of history, the means of redemp- 
tion. What the Gnostic systems aim at, in 
fact, in their higher forms, is nothing less 
than a philosophy of the universe which 
shall embrace within it also a philosophy 
of Jewish and Christian revelation. They 
are the prototypes of those great systems 
of absolute philosophy which have sprung 
up in Germany in our own century, and 
profess to explain everything. Basilides, 
with his powerful speculative grasp, might 
fitly be called the Hegel of the movement; 
Valentinus, with his poetry and rich my- 
thology, its Schelling. The fact that Chris- 
tianity had entered these speculative cir- 
cles, and produced the ferment that it did, 
is a remarkable testimony to the degree 

in which it had penetrated, even at that 
early date, into the inmost thought and 
life of the time.* 

The point of peculiar interest for us in 
Gnosticism, however, in the present con- 
nection, lies, I think, in the bold and sug- 
gestive way in which it conjoins into one 
two problems usually kept apart—the prob- 
lem of Nature, and the problem of the 
Old Testament. Both of these problems 
lay directly across its path, as they lie 
across the path of every thinking man still, 
but the peculiarity of its treatment is in 
its assertion that these problems are not 
two, but one. There is the unsolved prob- 
lem of external Nature—the alleged flaws 
and imperfections in Creation, which, in the 
opinion of many, stamp it as the product 
of imperfect wisdom and limited power— 
of such a Being of limited intelligence and 
power, e. g., as Mr. Mill figures in his £s- 
says +—the dark mysteries of natural and 





* Cf. Baur, History. Bet 1, (trans.); Harnack, Dogmen- 
geschichte, i. p. 199 (2d 


+ Three Essays on Religion, pp. 186, 243, 253. 
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moral evil, and of the providential govern- 
ment of the world, which drive some to 
Atheism, some to Dualism, some to Pessi- 
mism. There is the cognate problem of the 
Old Testament, which, professing to come 
from the same God as the God and Father 
of Jesus Christ, yet presents, it is alleged, 
so striking a contrast to the New Testa- 
ment Gospel—moves on a lower plane, and 
abounds with marks of imperfection, and 
with historical and moral difficulties, which 
stagger and perplex faith. We are accus- 
tomed to separate these two problems ; the 
Gnostic more logically united them. The 
Church had taken over the Old Testament 
from the Jews, and by spiritualizing had 
treated it—as many treat it still—as sim- 
ply an earlier edition of the New. The su- 
preme service of Gnosticism was that it 
compelled men to face the facts. It stated 
the problem in its own way, and was not to 
be put off with too easy an answer. Where- 
as Butler meets the difficulties of revelation 
by saying—You find just as great difficul- 
ties in Nature ; the Gnostic would reply, 
True, but this only proves what I say, that 
the God of creation and of the Old Testa- 
ment cannot be the God of the Gospel. 
And whereas Deism, on the ground of the 
same difficulties, would infer that there has 
been no revelation: at all, and yet inconse- 
quentially postulates a perfect Framer of 
the Universe ; the Gnostic would again an- 
swer, Yes, there has been a revelation, but 
the revelation, and Nature too, are the works 
of an inferior Being—such an one as we pic- 
ture in our Demiurge. This was the char- 
acter of the general solution, but the man- 
ner in which the fundamental antithesis 
was presented in the different sects and 
schools of the Gnostic fraternity was, as 
already hinted, sufficiently various. Some- 
times it was angels who created the world, 
and gave the law; sometimes it was an 
ignorant and limited, but not absolutely 
evil Being, as in the Ophite Jaldabaoth ; 
sometimes a Being purely evil, as among 
the Cainites, who went to the extreme 
length of glorifying all the wicked charac- 
ters of the Old Testament as meritorious 
rebels against the tyranny of the Creator. 
But the higher schools get beyond this, as 
in the case of Basilides, who, in keeping 
with the general comprehensiveness of his 
scheme, does not set the Old Testament in 
direct opposition to the New, but seeks to 
explain it as a lower stage of development. 
The imperfection adhering to it is, indeed, 
still accounted for by the hypothesis that 
it proceeds from a subordinate, inferior 
God ; but this God—the Archon, in Basi- 
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lides’ phrase—is, though ignorant and im- 
perfect, yet unconsciously an instrument of 
the Supreme Power, who works out his 
ends through him, and by him prepares the 
way for a higher revelation.* The ability 
and grasp of these conceptions is not to be- 
denied, and they undoubtedly exercised an 
extraordinary influence on many minds in 
thatage.+ Wecanno longer wonder that 
it required the most vigorous efforts of the- 
Church teachers to check their advance. 
This conflict of the Church with Gnosti- 
cism, we may now observe, came to its 
sharpest point in connection with the great 
Pontic heretic, Marcion. Marcion proved 
a formidable opponent to the Church in 
more ways than one. While other Gnostic 
leaders founded schools, Marcion took the: 
bolder step of founding a rival Church, or 
organized society, of his own, which came 
to have a wide extension and a prolonged 
existence. Traces of it are said to be dis- 
coverable as late as the tenth century. { 
Marcion differs toto coelo from the other 
Gnostics in his practical bent—in laying 
stress on faith, not knowledge, in his re- 
jection of cosmological speculations, and of 
the doctrines of the exons. This, however, 
rather weakened his position than strength- 
ened it, for it left him without any specu- 
lative basis for the tenets which he still 
held in common with other Gnostic teach- 
ers, particularly for his strong contrast be- 
tween the God of the Old Testament and 
the God of the New. The root of Mar- 
cion’s thinking is no doubt to be sought 
for, as has been generally observed, in his 
ultra-Paulinism, his glowing sense of the 
grace and newness of the Gospel, and the 
keenness of his appreciation of the superi- 
ority of the new covenant to the old. But 
these contrasts his somewhat narrow and 
hard intellect now erected into a harsh an- 
tagonism. Identifying, like other Gnostics, 
the God of the Old Testament with the 
Creator of the world, he regards Him as an 
inferior and imperfect Being, and opposes 
Him to the God of the New Testament as 
the just God to the good. But “just” 
with him here means simply strict and 





*Hippol. vii., 11-13; Clem., Stromata, iv. 13. Cf. Nean- 
der and Baur. 

+On the ability of the Gnostic teachers, cf. Harnack, 

gesch., i. p. 191. 

t Dict. of Christ, Biog., iii. pp. 819, 820. On the impor- 
tance of the Marcionite Church, cf. this Art., and Har- 
nack, i. p. 240. The extensive developments of what would 
now be called ‘“‘ dissent.” in the early centuries is a subject 
which has received too little attention. 1 may refer tothe 
Montanist, Marcionite, Novatian, and Donatist Churches 
in illustration. Some of these were really powerful rival 
organizations to the mair Catholic body. with a wide 
range of influence, a numerous membership, and a long 
duration. 


2Cf. Tertullian, Adv. Mar., passim, 
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severe in enforcing a law; it does not mean 
that the law enforced is holy and good. 
His view, rather, is that the God of the Old 
Testament isa Being of limited knowledge, 
wisdom, and power: jealous, capricious, 
and revengeful,—anything but a Being to 
be loved. His law is a reflex of Himself, 
and shares His imperfections, but such as 
it is, He is strict, severe, rigorous, in en- 
forcing it. The God of the Gospel, on the 
other hand, is pure love—benevolence with- 
out any taint of severity. Heis not a being 
who punishes at all. We have spoken of 
Basilides as the Hegel, and of Valentinus 
as the Schelling, of the Gnostic movement; 
we might almost call Marcion, with his 
practical bent, his doctrine of faith, and his 
God of pure love, the Ritschl of the party. 
Marcion, too, was a critic in his own way, 
but it was chiefly the books of the New 
‘Testament to which his pruning knife was 
applied. His contribution to the discus- 
sion of the Old Testament was the com- 
position of a book called Antitheses,* in 
which he labored to set forth the self- 
contradictory character of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation, and to detail its contrasts 
with the Gospel. If his objections some- 
times touch real difficulties, they are often, 
on the other hand, incredibly trivial, as 
where he argues the ignorance of the Crea- 
tor from the question of God to Adam— 
“ Where art thou?” + None the less his 
procedure may be taken as a necessary pro- 
test against the allegorizing treatment of the 
Old Testament by the Church writers. It 
was again a neglected truth coming in un- 
pleasant fashion to its rights. The Church 
had too much equalized the Old Testa- 
ment with the New; Marcion, rejecting the 
allegorical method altogether, and insist- 
ing on taking each text literally as it stood, 
brought out into wholesome relief the con- 
trasts between them. In this he undoubt- 
edly did service. 

The gain to the Church from this acute 
forcing upon it of Old Testament prob- 
lems, and from its conflict with Gnosticism 
generally was not slight. Apart from the di- 
rect stimulus given to theological reflection 
on the most fundamental questions of relig- 
ion, of which we have the fruits garnered 
in the writings of the Old Catholic Fathers; 
apart, further, from the impulse given in 
such directions as the fixing of the canon, 
an important step was taken towards a 
juster conception of the Old Testament it- 
self. We see this in Tertullian. The ex- 





* Adv. Marc., ii. 28, 29; iv. i. 36. Marcion’s book was 
widely used by other sects: Harnack, i. p. 197. 


+Gen. iii. 9,11. Adv. Mar., li. 25. 
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tremely acute and able polemic of this fiery 
Father against Marcion — disfigured as it 
often unfortunately is by injustice and 
controversial bitterness — has both a nega- 
tive and a positive aspect. It was easy for 
Tertullian to press Marcion with the con- 
tradictions in which he involved himself 
with his doctrine of two Gods, and to show 
how untenable his theory was in the light 
of Christ’s own teaching, as well as how 
shallow and unfair were many of his criti- 
cisms on the earlier Scriptures. The Old 
and New Testaments, he ably shows, are 
bound in indissoluble union, and stand or 
fall together as revelations of the one great 
Being. But Tertullian has a far more 
fruitful conception to bring to the solu- 
tion of the difficulties raised by Marcion. 
This is the idea of an organic growth and 
of stages of development in revelation. 
We find this conception already employed 
by him elsewhere in the interests of Mon- 
tanism. It is one which a writer like Basi- 
lides could hardly have refused, for it un- 
derlay his own philosophy. As in nature, 
so argues Tertullian, we have first the seed, 
then the shoot and shrub; then branches 
and leaves, till the formation of the tree is 
completed; then the swelling of the bud, 
the opening of the flower, and the growth 
and mellowing of the fruit; so is it also in 
the development of revelation. It began 
with rudiments ; in the law and prophets 
it advanced to infancy; in the Gospel it 
grew up to youth; now by the Paraclete it 
has arrived at maturity.* It is this con- 
ception which Tertullian now applies with 
convincing effect in his reply to Marcion. 
Revelation has its stages; in comparison 
with the higher, the lower must always 
present the aspeet of imperfection and con- 
trast.t We need not pursue his argument 
in detail. The key which he here puts into 
the hand of the Church is the only one by 
which it can hope even yet to unlock the 
riddles of this perplexing subject. 
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BY PRINCIPAL THE REV. T. WHITTON DAVIES, 
B.A., M.R.A.S., NOTTINGHAM. 
From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), May, 1895. 
III. 
Ir is impossible in this article to give 
more than a bare outline of the principles 
advocated by this great scholar, and this 


outline will be expository and not critical. 
What he thought in other departments 


* De. Vir. Vel, c. i. 





+ Adv. Mar., iv. 1. 
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than his own: his opinion regarding inspi- 
ration, the person and work of Christ, it 
would be impossible from his writings to 
say. German commentators are in the 
habit of separating criticism from theolo- 
gy, and even from religion. It is not hard, 
nay, it is easy, in the writings of the late 
Drs. Delitzsch, W. Robertson Smith, and 
of Canon Cheyne to trace the Christian 
theologian, and they profess religion on 
nearly every page. 
whole volumes of German Commentaries 
without coming across a line that might 
not as well have been written by an atheist, 
though there may not be a line or a sylla- 
ble to suggest that the writer is not an or- 
thodox Christian. This remark applies to 
Dr. Dillmann. But whoever argued from 
Dillmann’s silence that he was a mere 
heartless critic, or that he was wanting in 
piety or faith, would make a great mistake, 
as those who knew the man can say. The 
strong feeling put into the delivery of his 
lectures, and the spirit in which he read 
the Scriptures, told of strong conviction 
and profound reverence. This all but dis- 
appears from the printed page. 

It is my purpose to give a brief state- 
ment of Dillmann’s views regarding the 
Old Testament. Be it remembered that the 
statement is mine, the views are Dillmann’s, 
not necessarily mine. 

It will be well to begin with the Penta- 
teuch, or rather, since the Book of Joshua, 
which shows similar marks of composition, 
is added, the Hexateuch. It is around the 
Hexateuch that the battle of Old Testa- 
ment criticism has concentrated itself. 

My references to Dillmann’s writings will 
be to his Commentaries, and in each case 
to the latest editions. Dillmann’s views 
on the “ Hexateuch ” question are gathered 
together at the end of his Commentary on 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, and Joshua, in a 
chapter entitled “Ueber die Composition 
des Hexateuch,” pp. 593 to end. It is un- 
fortunate that none of Dillmann’s writings 
have been put into English with the ex- 
ception of a few fragments of articles 
found in Dr. Schaff’s American edition of 
Herzog’s Encyclopedia. Thanks to Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark, who have rendered such 
splendid service to biblical science, there is 
some probability of Dillmann’s Commen- 
taries appearing in an English dress. 

In the first place, let it be seen in what 
the bulk of Old Testament critics now 
agree. There is no discussion between 
Dillmann and Delitzsch on the one hand, 
and Graf and Wellhausen on the other, as 
to the fact that our existing Hexateuch 
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presupposes older documents, out of which 
they have been compiled. They are equally 
at one with the exception of trifling details, 
as to the analysis made and as to the parts 
referred to the different documents. 

Indeed, conservative critics themselves 
admit that the Hexateuch, as separated by 
the majority of modern Bible scholars, ex- . 
hibits differences of vocabulary and phras- 
ing, and also duplicates of narratives and 
laws, only they have another solution for 
these phenomena. It is easy for the care- 
ful reader who has no knowledge of He- 
brew to test this analysis by examining 
books like the following, where the different 
portions are graphically represented and 
their sources indicated : 

Genesis of Genesis, by B. W. Bacon. 

Hartford, 1892. 


Genesis printed in Colours, by E. C. Bis- 
sell (the late). Hartford, 1892. 

The Composition of the Book of Genesis, 
by Edgar Innes Fripp. London: Da- 
vid Nutt, 1892. 

Die Heilige Schrift, von E. Kautzsch und 
andern. Freiburg i. B., 1892. 


The last is the only work dealing with the 
entire Bible. 


Addis’s Hexateuch will, when completed, 
be our best work for reading together the 
contents of the various documents. Vol. 
i. (London: David Nutt, 1892)* embraces 
the whole of the Jehovistic narrative, 
the combination and redaction of J and 
E. The author has just informed me 
that he has about half finished the second 
(concluding) volume, and he hopes that in 
a few months the complete work will be 
before the public. It would be unjust to 
the memory of the late Professor Bissell, 
of Hartford, U. S. A., not to make it per- 
fectly clear that he stoutly opposed the 
critical theory of the Hexateuch. See the 
preface to the above work, and especially 
his able book, The Pentateuch: its Origin 
and Structure (London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 1885). 

The results indicated in the Bible, edited 
by Kautzsch and his collaborators, are in 
all essential points accepted by Delitzsch, 
Dillmann, Baudissin (Dillmann’s succes- 
sor),t and Driver, on the one side; and by 
Reuss, Graf, Wellhausen, Kuenen, W. Rob- 





*It is singular that all the books named above were is- 
sued in 1892. Kautzsch’s work, as issued in 1892, reached 
the end of 2 Kings, It has been completed for the whole 
Bible since then. 


+ Since writing the above, Baudissin, of Marburg, has 
withdrawn the call, which was virtually accepted. A pri- 
vate letter from a well-known — at Berlin informs 
me that Bethgen, of Greifswald, has accepted the post. 
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ertson Smith, Cheyne and Addis, on the 
other. 

The critics named are quite as much at 
one in regard to the outstanding features 
of the Hexateuch documents. This is in- 
deed the reason why they are at one in 
the separation of the documents. It is be- 
cause J, E (or, at any rate, JE combined), 
D, P, P', P?, ete., have each of them lit- 
erary, historical and religious character- 
istics, that it is possible to mark off, and, 
in a rough way, to date them. Dillmann 
does stand apart from his brother critics 
as to the age and mutual dependence of 
some of the documents, but this is not be- 
cause he differs from them in the separa- 
tion and characterization of these docu- 
ments, but because he interprets the same 
data in a different fashion. The premises 
are identical, though the conclusions are 
different. 

Critics are no less unanimous in their 
contention that J, the Jahvist, and E, the 
Elohist, must have written before B.c. 
750, and that they were combined by the 
so-called Jehovist into the Book of Jeho- 
vah (JE) prior to B.c. 720. This early 
work, the Oldest Book of Hebrew History, 
as Mr. Addis terms it, includes the book 
of the Covenant (Ex. xx.-xxiv.), and there- 
fore the Decalogue, and also Ex. xxxii.— 
xxxiv., where the Covenant is reaffirmed. 

There is no important difference regard- 
ing the date of D, the Deuteronomist. 
Dillmann (see Composition des Hexateuch, 
p. 613) holds it as proven that the “ book 
of the Covenant” (2 Kings xxiii. 2), found 
in B.c, 621, when Josiah was king, was no 
other than the work of the Deuteronomist. 
At pp. 611, 612 and 613, he gives his rea- 
sons for concluding that D could not be 
older than the seventh century before 
Christ, and that it probably belongs, as 
said above, to B.c. 621. He bases the con- 
clusion to which he comes upon linguistic 
and historical grounds. The style and the 
religious notions implied—one central sanc- 
tuary, one priestly tribe, etc.—belong to 
the close of the seventh century B.c. It is 
on grounds exactly similar that the Graf- 
Wellhausen school defends the late date of 
the Priestly document or documents, and 
Kuenen is not backward in pointing this 
out. Inhis Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
translated by Dr. Budde (Freiburg i. B. 
und Leipzig, 1894, p. 409), the late Leyden 
scholar claims to be using Dillmann’s rea- 
soning anent D to confound Dillmann’s 
conclusion anent P. This refers, however, 
specially to the arguments from religious 
history. On the other hand, I think Dr. 


Dillmann shows his great fairness by al- 
lowing weight to the argumentation of his 
opponents when he thinks it has any, and 
the fact that such a careful observer failed 
to see in P (A) proofs of late origin is evi- 
dence that such proofs are wanting, or that, 
at the least, they are hard to find. 

Common ground is likewise taken by 
the critics in regard to the belief that 
Moses was the founder of the Israelitish 
nation with its legislation and religion. 
Stade, in his Geschichte, denies, but Well- 
hausen, in his History of Israel (“ Prole- 
gomena,” etc., 1885, p. 430), andin his Ger- 
man expansion of this work, Jsraelitische 
und Juddische Geschichte (Berlin, 1894, p. 
11), affirms the residence of Moses in Egypt. 
Both, however, look upon Moses as human- 
ly the creator of the nationality, law, and’ 
religion of the people. No doubt is thrown 
upon the historicity and unique personality 
of the Jewish law-giver. 

From what has been said it will be seen 
that the principal Old Testament authori- 
ties have no difference of consequence as 
far as concerns three out of the four most 
important documents, namely, E, J, and D. 

But when we come to the Priestly co- 
dex, Dr. Dillmann parts company with the 
rest, for according to him and his illus- 
trious teacher, Ewald, P as this codex is 
called since Kuenen so designated it, is 
older than D. Ewald calls this document 
the “ Book of Origins” (see History of Is- 
rael, vol. i. p. 74, etc.; German edition, p. 
94), and pushes back its date to the time 
of Saul and Samuel, while Dillmann says 
it belongs to about B.c. 800, or nearly two 
hundred years before the writing of D. 
Vatke, whose genealogy of the documents 
so much resembles Dillmann’s, fixed P at 
B.C. 722, almost synchronizing it with E 
(see his Historisch-Kritische Hinleitung, 
published at Bonn in 1886, but written long 
before his death in 1882, p. 383, ete.). In 
his earlier unfinished work, Die Religion 
des Altes Testaments, Vatke advocated on 
Hegelian a priori grounds the Wellhausen 
date and genealogy of P. 

But the difference between Dillmann and 
his critics is not so great as at first blush 
it seems, for though he places P (A as he 
calls it, because earliest in date) so far into 
the past as B.c. 800, he admits that it was 
altered and added to continuously until the 
time of Ezra (B.c. 444), when it took on its 
final shape. On the contrary, the Graf- 
Wellhausen school agree that much of the 
Priestly codex existed long before the Ex- 
ile. And it is important and but fair to 
recollect that the origin of the writing is not 
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held to be contemporary with the facts and 
laws embedded in the writing. Wellhau- 
sen and Kuenen allow this, and they say 
that in the later legislation there is but the 
legitimate development of what Moses him- 
self taught and wrote. Thus the late Pro- 
fessor W. Robertson Smith—a close fol- 
lower of Wellhausen—writes at p. 313 of 
the last edition of his Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church: “The development into 
explicitness of what Moses gave in prin- 
ciple is the work of continuous divine 
teaching in connection with new historical 
situations.” 

Dillmann vigorously contends that D 
supposes the existence of P, for it borrows 
P’s language, and shows an acquaintance 
with the regulations in P ; as, for example, 
those dealing with leprosy, clean and un- 
clean animals, etc. (see Die Composition 
des Hexateuch, pp. 554-667). Addis (Hex- 
ateuch, vol. i, p. xci) answers Dillmann by 
saying that “certain technical terms were 
commonly used in priestly circles, and 
adopted both by the Deuteronomist and 
the priestly writer” (see answer by Well- 
hausen, “Prolegomena,” p. 369, English 
edition). 

Now if Dillmann’s Priesterschrift has pre- 
Exilic and also post-Exilic elements, and if 
the same is true of Wellhausen’s Priester- 
codex, the divergence between these two 
critics is for the most part one of degree. 

It should be remembered that while it is 
learnedly maintained by Dillmann that the 
greater part of P is pre-Exilic, yet this pre- 
Exilic portion was before the Exile inoper- 
ative. This, he admits, is made clear by 
the historical books, except those of late 
date, such as Chronicles. P was in fact an 
ideal sketch unknown to the great mass of 
the people and unenforced by the state ; a 
kind of esoteric teaching kept by the priests 
among themselves as a goal to be worked 
to. Their opportunity came after the Ex- 
ile, and it was not lost (Die Composition, 
etc., p. 666). 

This is likewise the opinion held by Dill- 
mann’s successor, Baudissin* (A. 7. Pries- 
terthum, p. 289, etc.). Kuenen (Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, p. 402) thinks such an exist- 
ence of P exceedingly unnatural and un- 
likely. The rise of Pamong the priests has 
been compared to the gradual formation 
of the Mishnah among the Sopherim or 
scribes. 

In the foregoing, Kuenen’s designation 
of the sources has been employed as being, 
on the whole, best known. Dillmann uses 
the letters of the alphabet, making the 


*See note on p. 346. 
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chronological order agree with the order 
of the letters—though he subsequently 
modified his judgment somewhat as to the 
exact order of production. 

Dillmann’s A is Kuenen’s P and Wellhau- 
sen’s PC, His BandC stand for the com- 
moner E (Elohist) and J (Jahvist). D is 
so called by Dillmann because it is fourth in 
order of time ; by Kuenen, D stands for 
Deuteronomist. ‘This letter has, therefore, 
the same value for all. 

Dillmann makes E (his B) older than J 
(his C). 

Wellhausen and his school make J the 
older. 

Thus, according to Dillmann, E belongs 
to B.c. 850; J to 750. 

Stade exactly reverses the date. 

Vatke’s genealogy of the documents, 
which is much like Dillmann’s, is as fol- 
lows: E: P?: J: P': D. Dr. Dillmann 
puts P' before P* and both before J. For- 
merly he put them before E also. 

As regards the order and dates of the 
combination of the codes, the following for- 
mula sums up Dillmann’s view : 

E+P-+J existed separately up to about 
B.C. 630. 

E+P-+J united into one later than B.c. 
621. 

Soon after D was written it was united 
to E+P+-J. 

After the Exile, P' (Dillmann’s S be- 
cause representing Sinaic legislation) was 
added to the rest, and in the time of Ezra 
(B.c. 444) our present Hexateuch was com- 
pleted. 

Dillmann believed in the general truth- 
fulness of the patriarchal histories gathered 
together in the Book of Genesis. Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob were to him men of 
flesh and blood, and not mere myths. Stade 
(Geschichte, vol. i. p. 406) tells us that these 
patriarchs were primitive deities. Dillmann 
demands proof of this—he knows of none 
(Die Genesis, p. 219). Goldziher, Professor 
at Vienna (a Jew), in his Mythology of the 
Hebrews (English translation, 1877, pp. 32, 
91), says that Abraham was first a name 
for the sky and then the name of a mythical 
hero. 

Reuss, the real founder of the Graf-Well- 
hausen school, in his Geschichte der Heili- 
gen Schriften Altes Testaments (Braunsch- 
weig, 1881), puts Abraham back into the 
prehistoric or heroic age. Wellhausen be- 
gins his History of Israel with Moses. 
There is, Dillmann says, much in the his- 
tories of these early times that is purely 
legendary. Every nation has its epony- 
mous heroes, and Israel was not behind the 
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rest in this. But legend is based on fact, 
and in the main the accounts we have in 
the earliest book of the Bible are true. For 
a full and clear exposition of Dillman’s 
views on this question, see his Genesis, pp. 
217-219. Compare also Delitzsch’s Com- 
mentary on Genesis, the last English edi- 
tion (T. & T. Clark, 1888, vol. i. pp. 373- 
376), where views akin to Dillmann’s are 
advocated. 

Dillmann denied the contention of the 
Assyriologists, Friedrich Delitzsch (son of 
the commentator) and Paul Haupt (of 
America), that the biblical accounts of Cre- 
ation and of the Flood originated during 
the Babylonian exile, and that they were 
derived from Babylonian sources. 

He was strongly convinced that the Old 
Testament religion had its root and sup- 
port in God. It was divine as no other 
religion was except Christianity. I remem- 
ber once speaking to him about the younger 
Old Testament scholars of Germany, when 
he said that unfortunately many of them 
make the Bible a mere natural growth. “I 
believe the ten words,” he said, “to be of 
God and not of man; but that is not the 
belief of the prevailing school. The younger 
scholars rush at conclusions without well 
considering the grounds. Time will prove 
them wrong, of that I am sure, and once 
more German scholarship will acknowledge 
the Old Testament revelation to be from 
heaven.” These words were uttered with a 
pathos which showed that they came from, 
the heart. 

Professor Dillmann’s attitude and spirit 
are well indicated in a private letter to Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel Schmidt of America, a for- 
mer pupil. I quote from the Baptist Kxam- 
iner for July 26,1894: “ Es erregt in mir be- 
sonders lebhaften Dank dass sie mein ernst- 
liches Bemiihen vollen Glauben und strenge 
Wissenschaft gusammen aufrecht zu erhal- 
ten, herausgefiihlt haben” (“It awakens in 
me specially deep gratitude that you have 
learnt to appreciate my earnest endeavor 
to maintain together fulness of faith and 
strict scientific method ”). It is reassuring 
to some who are alarmed that men like 
Delitzsch and Dillmann see no necessary 
conflict between the most recent findings 
of biblical criticism and a strong Christian 
faith. The faith and intense devoutness 
of the late Robertson Smith are by this 
time a by-word, and even Wellhausen and 
Stade are reported of as pious and believing, 
Stade specially so. And so far as I am 
aware, neither of these last denies the su- 
pernatural origin of the Decalogue or of 
the Old Testament religion in general. 


Briefly let me name Dr. Dillmann’s opin- 
ions regarding other important books of 
the Old Testament. Here I am indebted 
to his published writings, or to those lec- 
tures which I had the privilege of attend- 
ing in the summer semester of 1892. I wish 
also to express obligations to an article by 
Rev. G. L. Robinson in the Biblical World 
for October, 1894. 

The Book of Job, he says, belongs to the 
poetical books, and therefore is placed in 
the third division of the Hebrew Bible, and 
in connection with Psalms and Proverbs, 
the other poetical books. 

The subject of this book is “the suffering 
of the righteous considered in connection 
with the whole question of the meaning of 
evil for man’s moral life and in the divine 
government of the world ” (Job, p. ix). 

He considers the book to be a unity with 
the exception of the speeches of Elihu, 
which for reasons similar to those given by 
Dr. A. B. Davidson in his excellent Com- 
mentary (Cambridge Bible), he regards as 
an interpolation. There are other additions 
by later hands (such as ch. xxviii. 15-20), 
but they are negligable in number and 
moment. He rejects the supposition of 
Canon Cheyne that the book was one of 
gradual growth, to be in this regard com- 
pared with the Psalms, Proverbs, Genesis, 


Homer, etc, Dr. Budde of Strassburg thinks. 


that Dr. Dillmann, as against Canon Cheyne 
is undoubtedly right (see Literaturzeitung, 
1892, p. 400). 

The date of the book he fixes at between 
B.c. 596 and 585, é. e. during the Babylo- 
nian exile. But while in the fifth edition 
he considered that the Elihu speeches were 
written in the sixth century B.c., in the 
sixth and last edition (1891) he places 
those speeches a century later. He says 
that the book—i.e., its framework, all in- 
deed except the Elihu speeches and paltry 
insertions—cannot be post-Exilic, and still 
less can it belong to the Greek period as 
Canon Cheyne, following Kuenen, is in- 
clined to believe (Job and Solomon, p. 75). 


Dr. Dillmann was very pronounced in’ 


his view that none of the Psalms belong 
to the Maccabean period. He told us in 
class that the question is one to be answered 
by exegesis, and his exegesis excluded the 
possibility that any of the Psalms were 
written in the Maccabean age. The 
twenty-seven considered by Canon Cheyne 
(Bampton Lectures, p. 457) to belong to 
that period could not, Dr. Dillmann 
thought, have been so late, and Canon 
Cheyne had in his opinion advanced no proof 
to the contrary. In his Psalms class Dr. 
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Dillmann often referred to the “ Origin of 
the Psalter” ; but though he generally 
differed from the author when discussing 
the dates and occasions of the Psalms, his 
references were always respectful. It is 
surely very much to the credit of Dr. Dill- 
mann that 4n English work which had 
only been issued a few months previously 
should have been carefully studied and be 
constantly referred to in his lectures. Dr. 
Dillmann, while, on the one hand, denying 
the existence of Maccabean Psalms, was 
equally sure that many of the Psalms were 
the work of David. In this matter he was 
preceded by his great master, Ewald. 

The 90th Psalm was not the work of 
Moses, notwithstanding the fact that in 
the title it is ascribed to him. The thought 
pervading this Psalm is similar to that 
running through Deuteronomy xxxii., and 
probably both compositions belonged to 
the same date.* 

We have his views as to the Book of 
Isaiah printed in his Commentary on 
Isaiah (5th ed. 1890). Besides denyihg 
the Isaianic authorship of the last twenty- 
seven chapters, there are portions of the 
first thirty-nine chapters the genuineness 
of which he doubted or denied. In the 
main his results agree, as will be seen, 
with the findings of the most recent criti- 
cism. 

He is strongly inclined to regard the 
two Psalms, of which ch. xii. is composed, 
as the work of one living long after 
Isaiah’s time. The style is similar, he 
thinks, to that of the later Psalms. 

Chapters xiii. 2-xiv. 23 belong to the 
later years of the Exile, as, he thinks, is evi- 
denced by the allusions to Babylon, and 
by the literary style. He gives similar 
arguments and comes to the same con- 
clusions as Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, de 
Wette, Hitzig, Knobel, Duhm, Kautzsch 
(Heilige Schrift), and Cheyne. Delitzsch 
and von Orelli contend for the Isaianic 
authorship of the passage. 

Chapter xxi. 1-10 describes the fall of 
Babylon, and was written about B.c. 549, 
when the combined Persian and Median 
armies brought Babylon to the ground. 
Cheyne, in his forthcoming Introduction 
to the Book of Isaiah (see Expositor, 
February, 1895), but not in his Commen- 
tary, supports Dillmann’s view. 

Chapter xxiii. he thinks, judging from 
the references in vers, 13-15, must belong 





* For Dillmann’s views regarding the 90th Psalm, and for 
& specimen of his method in class, see article by the 
present writer in the Freeman, September 2, 1892. In this 
article I reproduce the substance of his lectures on this 
Psalm just as I heard them in the classroom. 





to the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
Cheyne (Commentary, 3d ed.) and De- 
litzsch and von Orelli defend the Isaian- 
icity of the whole chapter. 

Chapters xxiv.-xxvii. Dillmann has no 
hesitation on internal grounds in fixing at 
the early or post-Exilic period—say B.c. 
480-470. He is supported in this view by 
nearly all the leading authorities from 
Ewald to Driver. 

Chapters xxxiv.-xxxv. originated, Dill- 
mann thinks, during the closing years of the 
Exile—say B.c. 540. He is supported by 
Driver and Kautzsch and Cheyne (Com- 
mentary). 

The historical section, chs. xxxvi.— 
xxxix., which agrees almost word for 
word with 2 Kings xviii. 13—xviii. 17-20, 
xix. except that Hezekiah’s thanksgiving 
song is added, Dillmann thinks to be the 
work of a prophet of the Deuteronomist 
school who flourished about B.c. 600. 

As regards the large portion of Isaiah, 
chs. xl.-Ixvi., Dillmann agrees with nearly 
all modern critics (even Delitzsch, Oehler, 
von Orelli, and Bredenkamp, taking this 
ground), that Isaiah could not be the au- 
thor. The time of the composition of this 
part was shortly before the return from 
Babylon. He is inclined to think that all 
these twenty-seven chapters are the work 
of one man, though he has his doubts 
about chs. lii., 13-liii. 12 and lvi. 9-lvii. 
15a. This last portion likely enough, he 
thinks, is the work of Jeremiah. Eich- 
horn, Bleek, and Ewald advocate the same 
view as to this portion. 

The former of these passages is the great 
Messianic one. The suffering servant is 
with him, in the first instance, the ideal 
Israel purified by suffering, and made a 
blessing thereby to mankind. This is 
likewise the opinion of Wellhausen and 
Cheyne. 

At page 11 of his Commentary on 
Isaiah he meets the allegation of Well- 
hausen and his school, that the apparent 
condemnation of sacrifices, feasts, in ch. i. 
11-14, shows the P code not to have been 
in existence by referring to ver. 15 where 
prayer is equally condemned, from which 
it would follow from the same reasoning 
that the duty of prayer was not up to this 
known, enjoined, or practised. This in- 
stance is given to show how Dillmann 
stocks his Commentaries with arguments 
in behalf of his critical opinions concern- 
ing the Hexateuch. 

The book of Joel he put first of all the- 
prophetical books, a little earlier than 
Hosea, though belonging to the same, 
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period, 7. ¢., between B.c. 884 and B.c. 722 
(or, taking the other chronology, between 
842 and 680). From this early date of 
Joel he argued the early date of the P 
code. Later scholars generally maintain 
the post-Exilic date of Joel and so escape 
Dillmann’s “conclusions,” though Profes- 
sor James Robertson, D.D., of Glasgow, in a 
series of able lectures delivered at Oxford 
in July, 1894, pleaded strongly for the 
early date. 

The first eight chapters of Zechariah 
were the work of him whose name the 
book bears. Chapters ix.—xi. and xiii. 7-9 
were by a contemporary of Isaiah. Chap- 
ters xli. 1—-xlii. 6 and xiv. belong to B.c. 
536, é. €., just before the return from Baby- 
lon. Jonah he fixed in the Persian period, 
B.C. 536-333. He could not fix it more 
definitely than this. Heclesiastes he as- 
signed to the end of the rule of the Persian 
satraps. Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah 
were the work of a single author, who 
lived in the Greek period, B.c. 333-167. 
Daniel was composed just before the 
death of Antioches Epiphanes, 7. ¢., between 
B.c. 175 and 168. sther is the latest of 
all the books of the Old Testament. 

As to the value of the LXX. as a wit- 
ness to the text, he spoke very guardedly. 
“The question,” he said, “is a very compli- 
cated one, and it is wrong to commit one- 
self to a preference fur one text over 
another. Each case is to be considered in 
all its bearings.” 

In his lectures on Old Testament Theol- 
ogy he answered the question, “ What is 
Revelation?” in some such words as these : 

Revelation comes not through specula- 
tion, but ‘is a knowledge of God got from 
actual experience of His working. Thus 
Revelation is strictly religious ; there can 
be no revelation of scientific truth. Rev- 
elation, as derived through experience, 
must be a long historical process carried 
on in the past. To the idea of Revelation 
belongs originality, so that Revelation 
ceases as soon as the perfect religion is 
reached. 

Though men do not find God by their 
own strength, it must be borne in mind that 
this manifestation of God in man is con- 
nected with human historical conditions. 
Besides the general sense of the need of 
God there are other conditions, two espe- 
cially. 1. On the human side a certain 
cultivation of man’s sense of the divine, 

a deep straining of the spirit after God. 
2. On the divine side extraordinary acts 
and signs and events due to God, such as 
special men, prophets, etc., which were 
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intended in an unusual degree to awaken 
the human spirit. Periods in which such 
interventions occurred might well be called 
“ Offenbarungszeiten” (‘ Revelation-peri- 
ods”). 





MODERN RELIGION AND OLD TES- 
TAMENT IMMORTALITY. 


BY A, B. DAVIDSON. 
From The Expositor (London), May, 1895. 

Ir has always been felt to be strange that 
the teaching in the Old Testament regard- 
ing immortality should be so obscure, or at 
least indirect and inexplicit. This seems 


-not only strange in itself, when the case of 


some other nations, such as the Egyptians, 
is considered, in whose minds questions of 
death and immortality occupied so promi- 
nent and engrossing a place; it becomes 
doubly strange when we take into account 
the very clear and elevated teaching given 
in the Old Testament regarding other 
truths of religion and the true conditions 
of living unto God. The faith in a 
future life is so important a part of 
our religion that we are surprised to find 
it appearing with so little explicitness 
in the religious thought of the Old 
Testament saints. This has indeed ap- 
peared to some writers, such as Warbur- 
ton, so surprising that they have concluded 
that the revelation of the doctrine was of 
purpose-kept back with the view of serving 
some other ends. This idea, however, be- 
longed to the time when views of the na- 
ture and methods of revelation prevailed 
which were rather artificial. In the pres- 
ent day we are more inclined to conclude 
that the methods pursued by revelation 
were simple, and if we can say so, natural, 
that is, that its great object was to enable 
men in each age practically to live unto 
God, and that at all times it gave them 
light sufficient for this, but that on other 
subjects it left them very much with the 
ideas which they had. In other words, it 
took men as it found them, setting before 
them at all times and in each successive 
age what was needful that they might 
walk before God in holiness and righteous- 
ness, and leaving this to penetrate and 
transform other modes of thinking on many 
non-essential matters which they cherished. 
If, therefore, we find explicit teaching on 
this question of immortality postponed, 
we may infer that it was not unnatural 
that it should be so, that there was some- 
thing in the ways of thinking of the peo- 
ple which, for a time at least, supplied the 
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place of it, or at all events made it not a 
necessity to a true life with God. And 
we may perhaps also infer that at a later 
time events occurred in God’s providential 
ruling of the history of the people which 
modified their former modes of thinking 
to such an extent that this new idea was a 
necessity, or that it was created out of the 
shattered fragments of former conceptions. 
Undoubtedly our ways of thinking now 
differ very considerably from those of the 
ancient Hebrews. 

1. Our life now is very strongly indi- 
vidual, and so is our religion. Some make 
it a charge against Christianity, at least as 
felt and lived, that it is too individual, 
that it is so even to selfishness. However 
this be, it cannot be doubted that a differ- 
ent way of feeling prevailed in Israel. The 
individual was always apt to lose himself 
in some collective, such as the family, the 
tribe, or the people—he was part of a great- 
er whole, and felt himself to have mean- 
ing only as belonging to it. It is possible 
that this way of thinking was a survival 
from the ancient tribal form of existence, 
where, on the one hand, the individual’s 
safety and life depended on the tribe, and 
where, on the other, all his energies were at 
the command of the tribal unity and ab- 
sorbed into it. The idea was favored by 
other similar ideas even in the sphere of 
religion. The correlatives in those days 
were God and people. What gave a people 
distinctiveness was that it had a god, and 
what gave a god existence or at least re- 
spect in the eyes of other nations, was that 
he had a people. So the religious unit in 
Israel was the people that came out of 
Egypt. Jehovah was God of the people. 
The prophets address their words to the 
nation, to the leaders and rulers in the king- 
dom of God. It is the destinies of this 
kingdom that they pursue, out to the per- 
fection of it. The individual shares in the 
blessings of the kingdom, but he does so 
only as a member of the people. This con- 
ception of solidarity and the repression of 
individualism is strange, and as happens 
with things distinctive, scholars may have 
exaggerated it. It isa consideration, how- 
ever, always to be kept in view in judging 
the Old ‘Testament. It explains many 
things, and gives a different color to some 
other things. The sweeping away, for ex- 
ample, of the whole family and dependents 
of a man along with himself, and only be- 
cause of his sin or offence, was a practice 
due to this idea of solidarity. The chil- 
dren and household were not regarded as 
having an independent existence and stand- 


ing of their own; they were part of the 
father, of the head of the family, and he was 
not held fully punished unless all that was 
his shared his fate. Such a practice would 
appear to us now an immorality, because 
of our strong feeling of the independence 
of each individual, but from the point 
of view of solidarity then prevailing it 
had not this aspect. Andin thesame way 
the tendency of the individual in early 
times to sink himself in the collective uni- 
ty, the tribe or the people helps to explain 
what seems to us the defective aspiration 
of the individual after immortality or life. 
What Jehovah had founded on the earth 
was a kingdom of God. This was eternal. 
In the days of the King Messiah this king- 
dom would be universal, and the people 
would be perfect, and the individual had his 
immortality in that of the people and the 
theocracy. His great interest was in it. 
His hopes found realization there. His la- 
bors were perpetuated in it, even if he 
ceased to live. He saw the good of Israel, 
and he continued to live in the fuller life 
of his people. But this immortality of his 
hopes and purposes was not all. In his 
children he continued to live. He was 
there in them, for he regarded them as 
himself, furthering God’s work and enjoy- 
ing God's favor. So, too, his remembrance 
was not cut off—the righteous shall be had 
in everlasting remembrance. This kind of 
feeling is illustrated in Isaiah lvi., where 
the prophet, encouraging strangers and 
eunuchs to attach themselves to the com- 
munity of the Restoration, addresses the 
latter : “ Let not the eunuch say, ‘ Behold, 
Iam a dry tree.’” The feeling of those 
persons was that having no children, they 
would have no permanent place in the com- 
munity, no endless share in the kingdom of 
God. To themthe Lord replies: “I will 
give them in mine house and within my 
walls a place and memorial, an everlasting 
name that shall not be cut off.” 

There must have been times, however, in 
which this kind of immortality in the per- 
petual existence of the kingdom of God in 
which the spirit of the individual lived must 
have been felt by him to be too shadowy 
to satisfy his heart. The individual spirit 
struggles against the idea of being poured 
out into the general stream of mankind or 
even of the people of God, and claims a 
place for itself. And this claim will be the 
more resolutely pressed the more the indi- 
vidual becomes aware of his own worth 
and realizes the meaning of the personal 
life. Now, in the providential history of 
Israel the time came when the state or peo- 
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ple in which the individual was apt to 
lose himself came to an end. At the exile 
the people ceased to exist, being scattered 
into every land. But though the people 
and state had disappeared, Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, remained, and religion re- 
mained, and there remained the individuals 
of the nation, and that significance and 
those responsibilities which belonged to the 
people before were now felt by the indi- 
vidual to belong to him. We might think 
the downfall of the kingdom of Judah a 
great calamity, yet in a religious sense it 
was perhaps the greatest step towards 
Christianity taken since the Exodus. It 
made religion independent of any locality; 
it showed that a people of God could exist, 
though no longer in the form of a state or 
nation ; it changed the religious centre, so 
to speak, making it no more the conscience 
of the people, but the conscience of the in- 
dividual. Hence in a prophet of the exile 
we find such words as these: “ All souls are 
mine, saith the Lord, as the soul of the fa- 
ther so also the soul of the son is mine” 
(Ezek. xviii. 4). To each individual spirit 
the Lord stands in the same relation. 
When this stage of thought had been reach- 
ed, the craving for individual immortality 
would not be long in following. And 
by and by the idea would be extended ; 
even the dead of past generations would be 
made to share in the blessings of the per- 
fect kingdom of God (Dan. xii.). 

2. There is another way of thinking com- 
mon now, which makes us wonder how the 
doctrine of a future state could for long be 
so obscurely indicated in the Old 'Testa- 
ment. We wonder how morality and re- 
ligion could continue to exist without the 
support of those eternal sanctions supplied 
to the mind in the faith of a future retribu- 
tion. Perhaps this way of thinking is less 
common now than it was in former days. 
At all events, the difference between our 
way of thinking and that prevalent at least 
for long in Israel does not lie in any dif- 
ference as to belief in retribution. It lies 
rather here: we relegate this retribution to 
a future world, Israel believed that it pre- 
vailed and was seen in this world. The 
faith of the people is expressed in Proverbs 
xi. 31, “ Behold, the righteous shall be rec- 
ompensed on the earth, how much more 
the ungodly and the sinner!” To our 
minds now the anomalies of providence 
bulk much more largely than they did to 
early Israel at least. We may detect gen- 
eral principles in providence, we may see 
the direction the movement on the whole 
takes, but there are many hindrances, and 
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the current is often hemmed and to appear- 


ance even turned aside. In the early lit- 
erature of Israel such a feeling hardly ap- 
pears. In the Book of Proverbs, occupied 
almost exclusively with the doctrine of 
providence, with God’s rule of men’s life, 
there is scarcely one complaint regarding 
any anomaly of providence, any hardship or 
infelicity to the righteous or any prosperity 
to the wicked. The age of the Proverbs is 
disputed and held by many to be very late, 
in which case its statements would be ideal, 
and mere enunciations of the principle, and 
the fact that Sirach pursues the same line 
gives some color to this view. The as- 
sumption of a late date for Proverbs would 
only show how powerfully the principle of 
retribution had taken possession of men’s 
minds, seeing they could so persistently 
enunciate it undeterred by the many anom- 
alies with which they must have been famil- 
iar. The principle may be said to be just 
the essence of the prophetic teaching. The 
prophets apply the principle to the state or 
people, and some scholars have argued that 
it was only later that it became applied to 
individuals, This is, no doubt, exaggeration, 
parallel to the exaggeration which main- 
tains that in early times the individual had 
no consciousness of a personal relation to 
Jehovah. The early literature of Israel is 
composed largely of prophetic writings and 
histories, in both of which the people isthe 
subject, and passages referring to individ- 
uals arerarer. Where they do occur, how- 
ever, the same principles are applied to the 
life and destinies of the individual as to 
those of the people. In describing the fate 
of Abimelech, the very ancient historian 
remarks : “ ‘Thus God requited the wicked- 
ness of Abimelech, which he did unto his 
father, in slaying his seventy brethren” 
(Judges ix. 56); comp. Acts. v. 28. 

It might be made a question how this 
very stringent doctrine of retribution in 
this life arose. It is probably due, as al- 
most all other doctrines are, to the very 
powerful theism, or intuition of God, char- 
acteristic of the people’s mind. God was 
all in all. Events were all His work, and 
all immediately His work. All the changes 
on the earth in history and life were but 
the effects of an unseen power operating 
within all things. And this God was right- 
eous, and His rule, therefore, in each partic- 
ular event a display of His righteousness, 
As there was one God there was one world. 
His rule prevailed alike everywhere. The 
universe was a moral constitution. The 
physical had no meaning in itself, it was but 
the medium and conductor of the moral. 
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And thus that sphere where retribution 
finds realization, and which we have learn- 
ed to transfer to some transcendental state, 
early Israel found to exist in the present 
world. Sin was punished and righteous- 
ness rewarded. There was no anomaly 
here. The anomaly was the existence of 
evil and that it was permitted to continue. 
But even this anomaly was overcome in 
faith and hope. The day of the Lord was 
at hand. It might break on the generation 
then living. The glory of the Lord would 
be revealed, and all flesh would see it to- 
gether. He would come. His arm ruling 
for Him, His reward with Him, and His 
recompense before Him. He would feed 
His flock like a shepherd. Bui the scene 
of all this was the earth. 

Belief in the day of the Lord was a com 
mon and unbroken faith, but it was only 
great movements among the nations that 
suggested the nearness of the day. There 
were long dull stretches of history when 
the earth sat still and was at rest (Zech. i. 
11), and men’s eyes failed with looking for 
their God.. In those times the anomalies 
of providence became oppressive, and ap- 
peals to God to arise and judge the world 
importunate. When the state began to 
stagger under the blows dealt it from 
abroad, and when after its fall the people 
continued the “ slave of rulers,’ down-trod- 
den and despised, the faith in a perfect re- 
tributive providence in this world received 
rude shocks. The fall of the state indeed 
was its most perfect illustration, when the 
state was considered as a moral person, as 
all the prophets from Hosea downwards 
consider it. But in the disastrous times 
that followed it was just the righteous in- 
dividuals that suffered the most grievous 
hardships, and that often because of their 
religion: “For thy sake we are killed all 
the day long.” And not only individuals, 
but even the people, which, though scat- 
tered among the nations, still had an ex- 
istence in idea and a consciousness, when 
it compared itself with the “sinners of the 
Gentiles,” could not but feel itself more 
righteous than they; and particularly when 
it reflected that it had in it the true knowl- 
edge of the true God and regarded the 
world-history as a process between itself 
and the nations, it could not but be per- 
plexed that the decision of the supreme 
tribunal was so long delayed. It was then 
that the ideal of a perfect retributive prov- 
idence in this world began to break up. 
Men felt it giving way under their feet. 
And it is profoundly instructiveto observe 
the perplexities,one might say the agitation 





and alarm, which the discovery occasioned. 
The unrighteousness prevailing on the 
earth was transferred to God as the Author 
of it, for He was the Author of all events. 
The very sun of righteousness in the heav- 
ens seemed to suffer eclipse. The reason 
of pious minds tottered under the sugges- 
tion that God Himself was unrighteous, as 
Job says: “It is God that makes my heart 
soft, and the Almighty that troubleth me.” 
Faith and hope might still sustain the 
community, for the community had a per- 
ennial life, but the individual lying at the 
gates of death, unrecognized or even strick- 
en of God, had no hope here. The ques- 
tion rose, Was not religion a lie ? Was not 
the God-fearing consciousness delusive? 
If this consciousness refused to deny itself, 
it must postulate something after death 
which would be its verification. This ap- 
pears to be the meaning of Job xix., “ But 
I know that my Redeemer liveth . . . and 
after this my body is destroyed I shall see 
God.” We may not attribute to Job belief 
in what we call a future life, only an as- 
surance of some point or event after death 
which would verify the reality of religion 
and of his religion, and show to him and 
men that the pious consciousness of God is 
true possession of God, 

3. There is another point of view from 
whieh to us now the want of clearness in 
the Old Testament faith of a future life 
appears somewhat strange. We are sur- 
prised that the Old Testament saint seemed 
satisfied with the conditions, necessarily 
imperfect, of a religious life with God 
upon the earth, that he did not feel the 
need of a closer fellowship with God than 
is possible amidst the imperfections of 
earth and demand and believe in a more 
perfect condition of existence and a nearer 
vision of God. It is possible that we may 
have diverged further from Israel here 
than was necessary. The very axiomatic 
nature of our belief, that only in a world 
which is another can full fellowship with 
God be realized, may lead occasionally to 
an undue depreciation of this life, and to 
an unnecessary disparaging of the possi- 
bilities it offers in the way of living unto 
God. If we examine the utterances of Old 
Testament saints very numerously scat- 
tered over the Scriptures, we do find evi- 
dence of a very vivid consciousness of the 
presence of God with them and of the pos- 
session of His fellowship, “ Whom have I 
in heaven and on earth I desire nought be- 
side Thee.” “When I awake I am still 
with Thee.” “I have set the Lord before 
me, He is at my right hand.” “ Neverthe- 
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less I am continually with Thee.” This 
consciousness of God’s nearness and fellow- 
ship seems to exceed that which men 
ordinarily have now. We might speculate 
to what it wasdue. In some respects it 
might be due to the extremely emotional 
and the highly intuitive nature of the 
people’s mind, which realized God more 
powerfully than our minds do. It might 
also in part be due to the fact that God 
did dwell among the people in a house 
where He had placed Hisname. When the 
worshipper came to this house he felt he was 
near unto God—then he appeared before 
Him. And we are familiar with the vivid- 
ness with which God’s presence was realized 
and men’s longing to enjoy it : “One thing 
have I desired. . . . that I may dwell in 
the house of the Lord all the days of my 
life to behold the beauty of the Lord” 
(Ps. xxvii. 4). But to whatever this vivid 
sense of God’s presence was due it certain- 
ly existed, and the religious meaning of it 
is not affected. That which constitutes 
the essence of heaven to men now the 
Israelite profoundly enjoyed on earth. 

Not without bearing upon the question 
is another thing—the view of “life” held 
by the Israelite. To him “life” meant 
what we ordinarily mean by it, life in the 
body. Life was the existence of man in 
all his parts, and death was not merely the 
separation of soul and body, it was paraly- 
sis of the person. The person in shedl still 
subsisted, but his subsistence had no relig- 
ious or ethical meaning—he was dead. 
The Israelite was far removed from the 
philosophical view that the body was a 
prison-house, released from which the spirit 
could spread its wings and soar into purer 
and loftier regions. Neither yet had he 
attained to the Christian view that there is 
a perfection of the spirit even apart from 
the body. His view of life was the syn- 
thetic one; he stood before that analysis, 
so to speak, which death effects, and his 
view corresponded to that new synthesis 
which the New Testament teaches, and his 
nomenclature was similar: he called the 
existence of man in the body life, as the 
New Testament names existence in the 
resurrection body life. 

But life being understood in this sense, 
a physical sphere was necessary for. it. 
Hence the earth was the abode of man, and 
was to be his abode forever. A transcen- 
dental sphere of existence, such as we con- 
ceive heaven to be, would not naturally 
occur to the Israelite. He was far from 
being insensible, on many occasions at 
least, to the imperfections that accom- 
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panied life. Though he enjoyed God’s 
presence, it was not yet His presence in its 
fulness. In a sense, therefore, the Israelite 
believed in a future life and longed for it; 
but it was not a life ina transcendental 
sphere—it was a future life upon the earth. 
In the perfection of the people of God 
they would not be translated and be with 
God in “heaven.” God would come down 
and dwell among them on the earth; the 
tabernacle of God would be with men, and 
He would be their God and they His people. 
Then He would make a new covenant with 
men, forgiving their sins and writing His 
law on their hearts. And simultaneously 
with this manifestation of God among men 
the earth would be transfigured, and all 
hindrances to a perfect life with God re- 
moved—* Behold, I create a new heaven 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness.” And this manifestation of God 
in His fulness was ever felt to be imminent: 
the salvation was ready to be revealed; 
He would turn the captivity of His people, 
and the kingdom would be the Lord’s. 

If the faith of Israel had differences 
from modern religion, it had also agree- 
ments with it. The remark is not without 
justification: “ Not from want of religion, 
but from excess of religion, was this void 
(specific thoughts of future immortality) 
left in the Jewish mind. The future life 
was overlooked—overshadowed by the 
consciousness of the presence of God Him- 
self.* The sense in which Israel longed 
for a future life has been stated above. 

It is evident how largely thoughts of 
the future are colored by faith in the des- 
tinies of the community. Individualism is 
only yet half-born. It is real to this ex- 
tent: the individual realized keenly his own 
personal life, and longed earnestly to share 
for himself in the blessings upon which 
the community would enter—the abode 
of God among them and eternal felicity. 
He longed that he, the living man, should 
see with his people the glory of the Lord 
revealed, and enter into the joy of God 
with them. This may be the meaning of 
some passages in the Psalms, though 
another interpretation is possible, e. 7., 
Psalm xvii. 15: “As for me, I shall behold 
Thy face in righteousness,” reference being 
to the revelation of God when He comes 
in His kingdom. So Psalm Ixxiii. 24: 
“Thou wilt guide me with Thy counsel, 
and afterward take me in (or to) glory.” 
There are other passages, however, where 
such a sense appears difficult, such as 
Psalm xlix. 15: “But God shall redeem 


* The Unseen Universe, p. 9. - 
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my soul from the hand of shedl: for He 
will take me.” This Psalm seems to re- 
pose on the idea that death is universal, 
in which case redeeming from shedl would 
not refer to life here, but to a passage of 
the person to God in death and escape 
of shedl. This interpretation may certainly 
be supported by reference to the parable of 
Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom, which shows 
that the idea of a blessedness of the spirit 
at death had been reached before the time 
of our Lord. 

It was perhaps the prospect or the fact 
of death that rounded off individualism 
and revealed its energies. The life of the 
community was perennial, but with death 
before him the individual could not taste 
of this life. Yet his whole being reacted 
against death, and in the fellowship of 
God defied it: “Thou wilt not give over 
my’soul to shedl.” Possibly some danger 
threatened the Psalmist, but his words 
are more than an assurance that he shall 
be delivered from this danger, they rise to 
the expression of a principle. Religion is 
reciprocal. The consciousness of God 
gives God. And the possession is absolute, 
unassailable. The prophets and saints of 
the Old Testament kingdom of God were 
not speculative men. They did not reason 
that the soul was immortal from its nature 
—this was not the kind of immortality in 
which they were interested—though for 
all that appears the idea that any human 
person should become extinct or be anni- 
hilated never occurred to them. They did 
not lay stress in a reflective objective way 
on man’s instinctive hopes of immortality, 
though perhaps they may be observed giv- 
ing these instinctive desires expression. 
They could not with the patient eye of in- 
ductive observation gather up what we 
call analogies to the passage of beings 
from a lower to a higher state, such as we 
may conceive death to be. They did not 
reason ; they felt, they knew. Their con- 
sciousness or intuition of God—it was not 
faith and it was not reason—was immov- 
able, inébranlable, something that amidst 
the shaking of all things could not be 
shaken (Rom. viii. 38). 





I Do not understand how a man who thinks 
about himself, and yet knows and wishes to 
know nothing of God, can support his existence 
out of very weariness and disgust. IfI were to 
live without God I would not know, in very 
truth. why I should not put away life likea 
soiled robe.—Bismarck. 

THOSE who have suffered much are like those 
who know many languages: they have learned 
to understand and to be understood by all.— 
Madame Swetchine. 





THE POPE'S LETTER TO THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. 
From The Church Times (London), April 26, 1895. 


Leo XIII. to the English people who seek the 
Kingdom of Christ in the unity of the 
Faith. Health and Peace in the Lord. 


Some time since, in an Apostolic Letter 
to princes and peoples, We addressed the 
English in common with other nations, but 
We have greatly desired to do this by a 
special letter, and thus give to the illustri- 
ous English race a token of Our sincere af- 
fection. This wish has been kept alive by 
the hearty good-will We have always felt 
towards your people, whose great deeds in 
olden times the history of the Church de- 
clares. We were yet moved by not infre- 
quent conversations with your countrymen, 
who testified to the kindly feeling of the 
English towards Us personally, and above 
all to their anxiety for peace and Eternal sal- 
vation through unity of Faith. God is Our 
witness how keen is Our wish that some ef- 
fort of Ours might tend to assist and further 
the great. work of obtaining the reunion of 
Christendom; and We render thanks to God, 
who kas so far prolonged Our life, that We 
may make an endeavor in this direction. 
But since, as is right, We place Our confi- 
dence of a happy issue principally and above 
all in the wonderful power of God’s grace, 
We have with full consideration determined 
to invite all Englishmen, who glory in the 
Christian name, to this same work, and We 
exhort them to lift up their hearts to God 
with Us, to fix their trust in Him, and to 
seek from Him the help necessary in such a 
matter by assiduous diligence in holy prayer. 

The love and care of the Roman Pontiffs 
for England have been traditional from the 
days of Our holy predecessor, Gregory the 
Great. Religion and humanity generally, 
and especially the English nation, owe him 
a deep debt of gratitude. Although pre- 
vented by the Divine call to yet higher duty, 
from himself undertaking the Apostolic 
labor ‘‘of converting the Anglo-Saxons, as 
he had proposed to do whilst still a Monk, 
his mind remained intent upon this great 
and salutory design” (Joann. Diac. in vita 
ejus c. ii. 33), nor did he rest until it was 
accomplished. For from that monastic 
family which he had formed in learning and 
holiness of life in his own house he sent a 
chosen band under the leadership of Au- 
gustine to be the messengers of Grace, Wis- 
dom, and Civilization to those who were 
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still buried in Paganism. And relying as he 
did on Divine help, his hope grew stronger 
under difficulty, until at length he saw his 
work crowned with success. He himself 
writes of this in tones of triumphant joy in 
reply to St. Augustine, who had sent him 
the news of the happy result: ‘‘ Glory be to 
God on high and on Earth peace to men of 
good will. ‘To Christ be the Glory in whose 
death we live; by whose weakness we are 
strong, in the love of Whom We seek in 
Britain those brethren whom we knew not; 
by whose mercy We have found those whom 
knowing not We sought. Whocan tell what 
gladness filled the hearts of all here to know 
that the English race, by the workings of 
the Grace of God Almighty, and by your 
labors, My brother, has been illuminated by 
the light of our holy Faith, which expels the 
darkness of error, and has with free mind 
trodden under foot those idols to which 
aforetimes they were subject in foolish fear.” 
(Epist. c. xi. 28, al c. ix. 58.) And con- 
gratulating Ethelbert, King of Kent, and 
Bertha his Queen, in a letter full of affec- 
tion, in that they had imitated ‘‘ Helen of 
illustrious memory, and Constantine, the de- 
vout Emperor’’ (lb. c. xi. 66, al c. ix. 60, 
c. xl. 29, al c. ix. 59), he strengthens them 
and their people with salutary admonitions. 
Nor did he cease for the rest of his life to 
foster and develop their faith in instructions 
dictated by holy prudence. Thus Christian- 
ity. which the Church had conveyed to 
Britain, and spread and defended there 
against rising heresys* after having been 
blotted out by the invasion of heathen races, 
was now by the care of Gregory happily re- 
stored. 

Having resolved to address this letter to 
the English people, We recall at once these 
great and glorious events in the annals of 
the Church, which must surely be remem- 
bered by them with gratitude. Moreover, 
it is noteworthy that this love and solicitude 
of Gregory was inherited by the Pontiffs 
who succeeded him. This is shown by their 
constant interposition in providing worthy 
pastors and capable teachers in learning 
both human and divine. by their helpful 
counsels, and by their affording in abundant 
measure whatever was necessary for estab- 
lishing and developing that rising Church. 





*The action of St. Celestine I. was most efficacious 
against the Pelagian heresy which had infected Britain, 
as St. Prosper of Aquitaine, a writer of that time, and 
afterwards secretary to St. the Great, records in his 
chronicle: ‘‘ Agricola the Pelagian, son of the Pelagian 
Bishop Severianus, tainted the Churches of Britain with 
the insinuations of his teaching. But at the instance of 
the Deacon Palladius, Pope Celestine sent Germanus, 
Bishop of Auxerre, as his vicar (vice sua), and led back 
the British people to the Catholic Faith, having driven 
out the heretics.” (Migne. Bibl. P. P. 8S. Prosp. Aquit. 
opp. vol un; pag. 594.) 


And very soon was such care rewarded. for 
in no other case, perhaps, did the Faith 
take root so quickly, nor was so keen and 
intense a love manifested towards the See of 
Peter. ‘That the English race was in those 
days wholly devoted to this centre of Chris- 
tian unity divinely constituted in the Roman 
Bishops and that in the course of ages men 
of all ranks were bound to them by ties of 
loyalty are facts too abundantly and plainly 
testified by the pages of history to admit of 
doubt or question. 

But, in the storms which devastated Cath- 
olicity throughout Europe in the 16th cen- 
tury, England. too, received a grievous 
wound ; for it was first unhappily wrenched 
from communion with the Apostolic See, 
and then was bereft of that holy Faith in 
which for long centuries it had rejoiced and 
found liberty. It was asad defection; and 
Our predecessors, while lamenting it in their 
earnest love, made every prudent effort to 
put an end to it, and to mitigate the many 
evils consequent uponit. It would take 
long, and it is not necessary, to detail the 
sedulous and increasing care taken by Our 
predecessors in those circumstances. But 
by far the most valuable and effective as- 
sistance thev afforded lies in their having 
so repeatedly urged on the faithful the prac- 
tice of special prayer to God that He would 
look with compassion on England. In the 
number of those who devoted themselves to 
this special work of Charity there were some 
venerable and saintly men, especially Saint 
Charles Borromeo and Saint Philip Neri, 
and, in the last century, Paul, the founder 
of the Society of the Passion of Christ, who, 
not without a certain Divine impulse, it is 
said, was instant’ in supplication ‘‘at the 
Throne of Divine Grace” ; and this all the 
more earnestly that the times seemed less 
favorable to the realization of his hopes. 
We, indeed, long before being raised to the 
Supreme Pontificate, were deeply sensible 
also of the importance of holy prayer offered 
for this cause and heartily approved of it. 
For, as We gladly recall, at the time when 
we were Nuncio in Belgium, becoming ac- 
quainted with an Englishman, Ignatius 
Spencer, himself a devout son of the same 
St. Paul of the Cross, he laid before us the 
project he had already initiated for extend- 
ing a society of pious people to pray for the 
return of the English nation to the 
Church.* 

We can hardly say how cordially We en- 
tered into this design, wholly inspired by 





* For this purpose he specially recommended the “ Hail 
Mary,” and obtained from the General Chapter of his 
Order, held in Rome in 1857, a special injunction upon its 
members, 
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Faith and Charity, and how We helped for- 
ward this cause, anticipating that the Eng- 
glish Church would obtain abundant assist- 
ance thereby. Although the fruits of Divine 
Grace obtained by prayer had previously 
manifested themsélves, yet as that holy 
League spread they became notorious. Very 
many were led to follow the Divine call, and 
among them not a few men of distinguished 
eminence, and many, too, who in doing so 
had to make personal and heroic sacrifices. 
Moreover, there was a wonderful drawing 
of hearts and minds towards Catholic Faith 
and practice, which rose in public respect 
and esteem, and many a long-cherished 
prejudice yielded to the force of truth. 

Looking at all this, We do not doubt that 
the united and humble supplications of so 
many to God are hastening the time of 
further manifestations of His merciful de- 
signs towards the English people when 
‘‘the Word of the Lord may run and be 
glorified *’ (i'hes. iii. 1). Our confidence is 
strengthened by observing the legislative 
and other measures which, if they do not, 
perhaps, directly, still do indirectly help 
towards the end We have in view by ameli- 
orating the condition of the people at large, 
and by giving effect to the laws of justice 
and charity. 

We have heard with singular joy of the 
great attention which is being given in Eng- 
land to the solution of the social question, 
of which We have treated with much care 
in Our Encyclicals, and of the establish- 
ment of benefit and similar societies, where- 
by on a legal basis the condition of the work- 
ing classes isimproved. And We have heard 
of the vigorous and persevering efforts made 
to preserve for the people at large an educa- 
tion based on religious teaching, than which 
there is no firmer foundation for the instruc- 
tion of youth and the maintenance of domes- 
tic life and civil polity; of the zeal and en- 
ergy with which so many engage in forward- 
ing opportune measures for the repression 
of the degrading vice of intemperance ; of 
societies formed among young men of the 
upper classes for the promotion of purity 
of morals and for sustaining the honor due 
to womanhood. For, alas, in regard to the 
Christian virtue of continence, pernicious 


views are subtly creeping in, as though it: 


were believed that a man was not so strictly 
bound by the precept as a woman. More- 
over, reflecting men are deeply concerned at 
the spread of Rationalism and Materialism, 
and We ourselves have often lifted up Our 
voice to denounce these evils, which weaken 
and paralyze not religion only, but the 
very springs of thought and action. The 


89 
highest credit is due to those who fearlessly 
and unceasingly proclaim the rights of God 
and of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and the laws 
and teachings = by Him for the establish- 
ment of the Divine Kingdom here upon 
earth; in the which teachings alone strength, 
wisdom, and safety are to be found. The 
various and abundant manifestations of care 
for the aged, for orphans, for incurables, 
for the destitute, the refuges, reformatories 
and other forms of charity, all which the 
Church as a tender Mother inaugurated 
and from the earliest times has ever incul- 
cated as a special duty, are evidences of 
the spirit which animates you. Nor can 
We omit to mention specially the strict 
public observance of Sunday and the gen- 
eral spirit of respect for the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Every one knows the power and 
resources of the British nation and the civil- 
izing influence which, with the spread 
of liberty, accompanies its commercial 
prosperity even to the most remote regions. 
But, worthy and noble in themselves as are 
all these varied manifestations of activity, 
Our soul is raised to the origin of all power 
and the perennial source of all good things, 
to God our Heavenly Father, most benefi- 
cent. For the labors of man, whether public 
or private, will not attain to their full effi- 
cacy without appeal to God in prayer and 
without the Divine blessing. ‘‘ For happy 
is that people whose God is the Lord” (Ps. 
exliii. 15). For the mind of the Christian 
should be so turned and fixed that he places 
and rests the chief hope of his undertakings 
in the Divine help obtained by prayer, 
whereby human effort is supernaturalized 
and the desire of doing good, as though 
quickened by a heavenly fire, manifests it- 
self in vigorous and serviceable actions. In 
this power of prayer God has not merely 
dignified man, but with infinite mercy has 
given him a protector and help in the time 
of need, ready at hand to all, easy and void 
of effect to no one who has resolute recourse 
to it. ‘* Prayer is our powerful weapon, our 
great protection, our storehouse, our port of 
refuge, our place of safety ’’ (Chrys. Hom. 
30 in Gen.). 

But if the prayer of the righteous man 
rightly avail so much with God even in 
earthly concerns, how much more will it not 
avail one who is destined to an eternal exist- 
ence for obtaining those spiritual blessings 
which Christ has procured for mankind by 
‘*‘the sacrament of His mercy.” For He 
‘* Who of God is made unto us wisdom and 
justice and sanctification and redemption ” 
(I. Cor. i. 30), in addition to what He taught, 
instituted, and effected, gave also for this 
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purpose the salutary precept of prayer and 
in His great goodness confirmed it by His 
example. 

These simple truths are indeed known to 
every Christian, but still by many they are 
neither remembered nor valued as they 
should be. It is for this reason that we in- 
sist the more strenuously on the confidence 
which should be placed in prayer and recall 
the words and example of the fatherly love 
of the same Christ Our Lord; words of deep- 
est import and highest encouragement; 
words also which show forth how in the 
counsels of God prayer is at the same time 
the expression of our helplessness, and the 
sure hope of obtaining the strength we need. 
‘**And I say to you, Ask and it shall be given 
you; seek and you shall find; knock and it 
shall be opened to you; for every one that 
asketh, receiveth; and he that seeketh, find- 
eth; and to him that knocketh, it shall be 
opened” (Luke xi. 9-10). And the Son of 
God Himself shows that if our prayers are 
to be acceptable to the Divine Majesty they 
must be united with His Name and Merits. 
‘‘Amen, amen, I say to you if you ask the 
Father anything in My name, He will give 
it you. Hitherto you have not asked any- 
thing in My name. Ask and you shall re- 
ceive, that your joy may be full” (John xvi. 
23-24). And He enforces this by reference 
to the tender love of parents for their own 
children. ‘‘ If you, then, being evil,’’ He says, 
** know how to give good gifts to your chil- 
dren, how much more will your Father 
from Heaven give the good Spirit to them 
that ask Him ” (Luke xi. 13). 

And how abundant are not the choice gifts 
contained in that good Spirit. The greatest 
gift of them all is that hidden power of 
which Christ spoke when He said: ‘‘No 
man can come to Me except the Father who 
hath sent Me draw him” (John vii. 44). 

It is impossible that men grounded in this 
teaching should not feel drawn and even im- 
pelled to the habit of faithful prayer. With 
what steady perseverance will they not prac- 
tice it; with what favor pursue it, having 
before them the very example of Christ 
Himself, Who, having nothing to fear for 
Himself, and needing nothing, for He was 
God, yet passed the whole night in prayer 
(Luke vi. 12), and with a strong cry and 
tears offered up prayers and supplications 
(Heb. v. 7), and doing this ‘He wished to 
stand pleading before His Father as if re- 
membering at that time that He was our 
teacher,’’ as Venerable Bede, that ornament 

of your nation, wisely considers (in ev. S. 
’ Joann. xvii). But nothing proves so clearly 
and forcibly both the precept and the ex- 
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ample of Our Divine Lord in regard to 
prayer as His last discourse to the Apostles 
during those sad moments that preceded His 
Passion, when raising His eyes to Heaven, 
He again and again entreated His Holy 
Father, praying and beseeching Him for the 
most intimate union of His disciples and fol- 
lowers in the truth, as the most convincing 
evidence to the world of the Divine mission 
on which He was about to send them. 

And here no thought is more welcome to 
Our soul than that happy unity of Faith and 
wills for which our Redeemer and Divine 
Master prayed in that earnest supplication — 
a unity which, if useful at all times even for 
temporal interests, both at home and abroad, 
is shown by the very divisions and confusions 
of these days, to be more than ever needful. 
We on Our part, watching the signs of the 
times, exhorting and taking thought for the 
future, urged thereto by the example of 
Christ and the duty of Our Apostolic Office, 
have not ceased to pray, and ‘still humbly 
pray, for the return of Christian nations, 
now divided from us, to the unity of former 
days. We have more than once of late years 
given expression to this object of Our desires, 
and have devoted sedulous care to its real- 
ization. The time cannot be far distant 
when We must appear to render an account 
of Our Stewardship to the Prince of Pastors, 
and how happy, how blessed should We be 
if We could bring to Him some fruit—some 
realization of these Our wishes which He has 
inspired and sustained. In these days our 
thoughts turn with love and hope to the 
English people, observing as We do the fre- 
quent and manifest works of Divine Grace in 
their midst; how to some, it is plain. the 
confusion of religious dissensions which 
divide them is a cause of deep concern; ‘how 
others see clearly the need of some sure de- 
fence against the inroad of modern errors 
which only too readily humor the wishes of 
fallen nature and depraved reason; how the 
number of those religious and discreet men, 
who sincerely labor much for reunion with 
the Catholic Church, is increasing. We can 
hardly say how strongly these and other 
signs quicken the charity of Christ in Us, 
and redoubling Our prayers from Our inmost 
soul We call down a fuller measure of Divine 


‘Grace, which, poured out on minds so well 


disposed, may issue in the ardently desired 
fruit, the fruit, namely, that We may all 
meet into the unity of Faith and of the 
Knowledge of the Son of God (Eph. iv. 13), 
careful to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace, one body and one Spirit; as 
you are called in one hope of your calling— 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism. (Ib., 3-5.) 
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With loving heart, then, We turn to you 
all in England, to whatever community or 
institution you may belong, desiring to re- 
call you to this holy unity. We beseech 
you, as you value your eternal salvation, to 
offer up humble and continuous prayer to 
God, Our Heavenly Father, the Giver of all 
Light, Who with gentle power impels us to 
the good and the right; and without ceasing 
to implore light to know the truth in all its 
fulness, and to embrace the designs of His 
mercy with single and entire faithfulness, 
calling upon the glorious name and merits 
of Jesus Christ, Who is “‘ the Author and 
Finisher of our faith” (Heb. xii. 2), Who 
loved the Church and delivered Himself for 
it that He might sanctify it and might pre- 
sent it to Himself a glorious Church. (Eph. 
v. 25-27.) Difficulties there may be for us 
to face, but they are not of a nature which 
should delay Uur Apostolic zeal or stay 
your energy. Ah, no doubt the many 
changes that have come about, and time 
itself, have caused the existing divisions to 
take deeper root. But is that a reason to 
give up all hope of remedy, reconciliation 
and peace? By no means if God is with us. 
For we must not judge of such great issues 
from a human standpoint only, but rather 
must we look to the power and mercy of 
God. In great and arduous enterprises, pro- 
vided they are undertaken with an earnest 
and right intent, God stands by man’sside, 
and it is precisely in these difficulties that 
the action of His Providence shines forth 
with greatest splendor. The timeis not far 
distant when 13 centuries will have been 
completed since the English race welcomed 
those Apostolic men, sent, as We have said, 
from this very city of Rome, and, casting 
aside the pagan deities, dedicated the first 
fruits of its faith to Christ our Lord and 
God. This encourages Our hope. It is, in- 
deed, an event worthy to be rementbered 
with public thanksgiving; would that this 
occasion might bring to all reflecting minds 
the memory of the faith then preached to 
your ancestors, the same which is now 
preached—Jesus Christ yesterday, to-day, 
and the same for ever. as the Apostle says 
(Heb. xiii. 8), who also most opportunely 
exhorts you, as he does all, to remember 
those first preachers ‘‘ who have spoken the 
word of God,” to you whose faith follow, 
as the end of their conversation 

og Ce 

In such a cause We, first of all, call to Our 
assistance as Our Allies the Catholics of Eng- 
land, whose faith and piety We know by ex- 
perience. There can be no doubt that, 
weighing earnestly the value and effects of 
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holy prayer, the virtue of which We have 
truly declared, they will strive by every 
means to succor their fellow-countrymenand 
brethren by invoking in their behalf ‘the 
Divine clemency. ‘To pray for oneself is a 
need, to pray-for others is a counsel of 
brotherly love; and it is plain that it is not 
prayer dictated by necessity so much as 
that inspired by fraternal charity which will 
find most favor in the sight of God. The 
first Christians undoubtedly adopted this 
practice. Especially in all that pertains to 
the gift of faith the early ages set us a 
striking example. Thus it was the custom 
to pray to God with ardor that relations, 
friends, rulers and fellow-citizens might be 
blessed by a mind obedient to the Christian 
faith. (St. Aug. de dono persev. xxiii. 63.) 

And in regard to this there is another 
matter which gives Us anxiety. We have 
heard that in England there are some who, 
being Catholics in name, do not show them- 
selves so in practice; and that in your great 
towns there are vast numbers of people who. 
know not the elements of the Christian faith, 
who never pray to God, and live in ignorance 
of His justice and of His mercy. We must 
pray to God, and yet pray more earnestly in 
this sad condition of things, since He alone 
can effect a remedy. May He show the meas- 
ures proper to be taken; may He sustain 
the courage and strength of those who labor 
at this arduous task; may he deign to send 
laborers into His harvest. 

Whilst we so earnestly press upon Our 
children the duty of prayer We desire at 
the same time to warn them that they should 
not suffer themselves to be wanting in any- 
thing that pertains to the grace and the 
fruit of prayer, and that they should have 
ever before their minds the precept of the 
Apostle Paul to the Corinthians: Be with- 
out offence to the Jews and to the Gentiles, 
and to the Church of God (I. Cor. x. 32). 
For besides those interior dispositions of 
soul necessary for rightly off+ring prayer to 
God, it is also needful that they should be 
accompanied by actions and by words befit- 
ting the Christian profession—first of all, 
and chiefly, the exemplary observance of up- 
rightness and justice, of pitifulness for the 
poor, of penance, of peace and concord in 
your own houses, of respect for the law— 
these are what will give force and efficacy to 
your prayers. Mercy favors the petitions of 
those who in all justice study and carry out 
the precepts of Christ, according to His 
promise: ‘‘If you abide in me, and my 
words abide in you, you shall ask whatever 
you will and it shall be done unto you” 
(John xi. 7). And therefore do We exhort 
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you that, uniting your prayer with Ours, 
your great desire may now be that God will 
grant you to welcome your fellow-citizens 
and brethren in the bond of perfect charity. 
Moreover, it is profitable to implore the help 
of the Saints of God, the efficacy of whose 
prayers, specially in such a cause as this, is 
shown in that pregnant remark of St. 
Augustine as to St. Stephen: If holy 
Stephen had not prayed, the Church to-day 
would have had no Paul. 

We therefore humbly call on St. Gregory, 
whom the English have ever rejoiced to greet 
as the Apostle of their race, on Augustine 
his disciple and his messenger, and on those 
other Saints of God, through whose wonder- 
ful virtues and no less wonderful deeds Eng- 
land has merited the title of ‘‘ Island of the 
Saints ’’ ; on St. Peter and St. George, those 
special patrons, and above all on Mary, the 
Holy Mother of God, whom Christ Himself 
from the Cross left to be the mother of 
mankind, to whom your kingdom was dedi- 

. cated by your forefathers under that glori- 
ous title the ‘‘ Dowry of Mary.” All these 
with full confidence We call upon to be our 
Pleaders before the Throne of God that, re- 
newing the glory of ancient days, He may 
“fill you with all joy and peace in believing; 
that you may abound in hope and in the pow- 
er of the Holy Ghost ” (Rom. xv.13). Care 
should be taken that the prayers for unity 
already established amongst you Catholics on 
certain fixed days should be made more pop- 
ular and recited with greater devotion. 
Especially that the pious practice of the 
Holy Rosary, which We Ourselves have so 
strongly recommended, should flourish, for 
it contains as it were a summary of the Gos- 
pel teaching and has always been a most sal- 
utary institution for the people at large. 
Moreover, We are pleased of Our own will 
and authority to add still another to the 
sacred Indulgences which have been granted 
from time to time by Our predecessors. We 
grant, that is, to all those who piously recite 
the prayer appended to this letter, to what- 
ever nation they may belong, an Indulgence 
of 300 days; moreover, a plenary indulgence 
once a month on the observance of the usual 
conditions to those who have recited it 
daily. ; 

Finally, may the Divine prayer of Christ 
Himself for unity fill up the full measure of 
Our desires, a prayer which on this day, 
through the Mystery of His most Holy Res- 
urrection, We repeat with the utmost con- 
fidence: ‘‘ Holy Father, keep them in Thy 
Name whom Thou hast given Me: that they 
may be one as We also are one. . . . 
Sanctify them in truth. Thy word is truth. 
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- . . And not for them only do I 
pray, but for them also who through their 
word shall believe in Me, that all may be 
one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one inUs. . . . 
Tin them and Thou in Me: that they may 
be made perfect in one; and the world may 
know that Thou hast sent Me and hast loved 
them as Thou hast also loved Me.” (John 
xvii. 11, 17, 20, 21, 23.) 

Finally, We desire all manner of blessings 
from God for the whole of the British people, 
and with all Our heart we pray that those 
who seek the Kingdom of Christ and salva- 
tion in the unity of faith may enter on the 
full realization of their desires. 

Given at St. Peter’s in Rome on the 14th 
of April, 1895, in the eighteenth year of our 
Pontificate. 


To the Blessed Virgin. 
Prayer for England. 


O Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God and 
our most gentle queen and Mother, look down 
in mercy upon England thy “‘ Dowry ” and upon 
us al] who greatly hope and trust in thee. By 
thee it was that Jesus our Saviour and our hope 
was given unto the world; and He has given 
thee to us that we might hope still more. Plead 
for us thy children, whom thou didst receive 
and accept at the foot of the Cross. O sorrow- 
ful Mother! intercede for our separated brethren, 
that with us in the one true fold they may be 
united to the Supreme Shepherd, the Vicar of 
thy Son. Pray for usall, dear Mother, that by 
faith fruitful in good works we may all deserve 
tosee and praise God together with thee, in our 
Heavenly home. Amen. ' 





THE LIFE OF JESUS PRIOR TO HIS 
PUBLIC MINISTRY. 


BY PROFESSOR F. GODET, D.D. 
Translated by Ph.G. Adair. 
From The Thinker (New York), May, 1895. 


Ir in this paper we study the development 
of our Lord from a strictly human point of 
view, none must suppose that our intention 
is to attack the fact of His Divine pre-exist- 
ence. This fact, which was so clearly re- 
vealed by the testimony of Jesus Himself and 
by the teaching of His apostles, is, for us, as 
undeniable as that of His real humanity. 

But Jesus did not Himself become con- 
scious of this sublime fact until the testi- 
mony of God was given at His baptism: 
“Thou art My well-beloved Son.” In that 
hour was His true relation with the Father 
fully revealed to Him; thenceforward He 
knew Himself as ‘‘the Word made flesh,” 
and He was able, when He prayed, to say, 
‘Thou lovedst Me before the foundation of 
the world.” 
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His development may rightly, therefore, 
be studied, up to that period of His life, 
froma purely human point of view. A truly 
human childhood and youth had been impos- 
sibilities if the deep mystery which formed 
the background of His earthly existence had 
been unveiled to Him sooner. It could not 
then have been said of Him that ‘‘ He was 
made like unto His brethren, yet without 
sin.”’ 

No portion of the human life is more 
delicate than childhood. It is, therefore, a 
task of the utmost difficulty to retrace, in a 
correct and faithful manner, the various 
stages by which the purest, the most sensi- 
tive, the most delicate Being that ever lived 
gradually developed from childhood to 
youth, and from youth to manhood. Many 
unskilful hands have attempted to touch 
this subject. The authors of the Gospels 
known as the Apocrypha, those writings 
which for centuries have edified believers in 
the Churches of the East, laid hold of it; 
but they were far from imitating the dis- 
cretion of our Biblical writers. Giving full 
scope to the flights of their imagination, 
they enlarged most injudiciously upon that 
period of the life of our Lord over which 
our Gospels cast but a dim and discreet 
demi-jour. Enveloping the humble appari- 
tion of the Child in a flood of marvellous 
light, they pictured Him making an osten- 
tatious display of His supernatural power 
and knowledge; they described Him delight- 
ing ‘to embarrass His schoolmaster by His 
ludicrous questions, giving His companions 
the most astonishing proofs of His Divine 
superiority, and going so far even as to in- 
flict severe punishment upon any who failed 
to show Him all the respect to which he con- 
sidered Himself entitled. 

On the other hand, in the second century 
of the Church, there rose up a doctor who, 
in the interest of the glory of our Lord, 
thought it advisable to cast off even the in- 
complete outline supplied by our evangelical 
narratives. Marcion, who came from Asia 
Minor about the year 140, affirmed that the 
Man Jesus had suddenly appeared at Caper- 
naum without having passed through the 
phases of infancy and youth. In the Gospel 
which he compiled expressly for the use of 
his Churches, and which he “based on that 
of Luke, omitting many circumstances, how- 

ever, he taught, says Tertullian, ‘‘that, in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, 
Jesus had descended from heaven at Caper- 
naum, a city of Galilee.” 

Whilst the authors of the Apocryphal 
Gospels supplied the deficiencies of the apos- 
tolical narratives by their ridiculous inven- 
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tions, Marcion denied the truth of the few 
facts related by them. He was evidently 
shocked by the humbly human aspect of the 
childhood of Jesus, such as it is retraced in 
our Gospels. He was unable to conceive 
this grand truth, that all truly Divine work 
has a smal] beginning, and that its growth 
is necessarily gradual and slow. But is 
there aught more unpretending than the 
method by which the grandest of all phe- 
nomena, that of life, has been introduced 
upon earth in the form of a minute and con- 
temptible mollusc? And what of that fee- 
ble stem which breaks through the sod, and 
will soon become the lily of the field, whose 
magnificent corolla was declared to have been 
unequalled by the royal apparel of Solomon ? 
Isaiah had obtained a more accurate concep- 
tion than Marcion of the Divine method, 
when, ages before the advent of Christ, He 
thus described this event : ‘‘ He shall grow 
up as a tender plant, and as a root out of a 
dry ground: He hath no form nor comeli- 
ness.” 

It was during the thirty years of obscurity 
and silence spent in Nazareth that Jesus 
prepared Himself for the two years of pub- 
lic activity by which He renewed the face of 
the world, and reconciled heaven with earth 
and earth with heaven. 

What occurred during that period, the 
longest but least known, of the life of our 
Lord? ‘The information we are given on 
this point is comprised in two or three ex- 
pressions. We are told in Luke ii. 40 that 
‘*the Child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled [literally, ‘ becoming filled’ | with wis- 
dom : and the grace of God was upon Him.” 
These few words are perfectly descriptive of 
the whole of His boyhood. ‘The same evan- 
gelist, in ch. ii, 52, adds, ‘* And Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man.” Of the Saviour’s boy- 
hood, only one incident is recorded, that of 
His first journey to Jerusalem, when he was 
twelve years old, and of His sitting in the 
temple amongst the doctors. This scene 
closes with the following words: ‘“‘ And He 
went down with them, and came to Nazareth, 
and was subject unto them.” We find an- 
other significant expression in the narrative 
which Matthew and Mark have left us of the 
visit of Jesus to Nazareth in the course of 
His ministry (Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3). 
The people of the town, having heard Him 
in the synagogue, said to one another, ‘Is 
not this the Carpenter?” (Mark); ‘‘the 
carpenter's son?” (Matthew); ‘‘is not His 
mother called Mary, and His brethren 
James and Joses, and Simon and Judas ? 
And His sisters, are they not all with us? ” 
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It would seem, therefore, that Jesus had 
learned His father’s trade, and had worked 
with him for a certain time, in the midst of 
His numerous brothers and sisters. One 
who has spent many years of his life 
in Palestine has recently expressed his 
opinion that the Greek work which is 
usually rendered by ‘‘ carpenter” really 
signifies ‘‘builder.”* In fact, this is 
even at the present day the occupation 
of a large proportion of the inhabitants of 
Bethlehem, who go about from place to 
place exercising their profession. In this 
higher business Joseph, the adopted father 
of Jesus, would have been engaged, and 
later on Jesus Himself; this would account 
for the removal of Joseph, when he settled 
at Nazareth. But one of the Fathers of 
the second century, Justyn, who was per- 
fectly versed in the Greek of that period, 
understood this expression otherwise when 
he pictured Jesus manufacturing ploughs 
and yokes, and teaching justice by the con- 
struction of these symbols of peace. Let us 
note one other expression of St. Luke, when 
he narrates the first visit of Jesus to Naza- 
reth at the beginning of His ministry (ch. 
iv. 16): ‘* And He came to Nazareth, where 
He had been brought up: and, as His cus- 
tom was, He went into the synagogue on 
the sabbath day.” These words, ‘‘as His 
custom was,” are an indication that, during 
those long and silent years spent at Naza- 
reth, He regularly took part in the worship 
of the synagogue. Apart from the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures, the words which He 
heard there were, doubtless, far from satis- 
fying His young heart. This, however, did 
not deter Him from joining assiduously in 
this worship, which had probably been es- 
tablished on the return of Judah from cap- 
tivity. If I mistake not, these few isolated 
facts are all the light which the New Testa- 
ment throws upon that period of our Lord’s 
earthly career which is the subject of these 
pages. What more we would know must be 
sought in the study of the life and character 
of Jesus from the moment when He emerged 
from His obscurity. As we beholdwhat He 
became, we shall, perhaps, obtain a more or 
less accurate conception of how this point 
was reached. The comparison between the 
starting-point and the final stage will en- 
lighten us as regards the path that lay be- 
tween these two extremes. , 
Where was the starting-point? St. Paul, 
in his Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 17), tells 
us that He was ‘‘ made like unto His breth- 
ren, that He might be a merciful and faith- 





*M. L. Schneller, formerly Pastor at Bethlehem, now at 
Cologne, in his charming work, Kennst du das Land. 
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ful High Priest’’s and in the fourteenth 
verse of the same chapter, he continues, as- 
similating the Child Jesus with all other 
human children, “ Since then the children 
are sharers in flesh and blood, He also Him- 
self in like manner partook of the same.” 
If the soul of a child is as a white, unsullied 
page, such then also was that of the Infant 
Jesus, with this difference, however, that 
very soon after the birth of the human 
child, a stain appears upon the white page of 
his soul, a stain which gradually increases— 
the stain of sin; whilst from the soul of 
Jesus; by reason of His exceptional origin, 
the principle of sin was altogether absent. 
Save on this one point, we are authorized 
by the Scriptures in considering the Boy 
Jesus as cast in the same mould as all the 
other children of men. 

The human being comprises three ele- 
ments—the body, the soul, thespirit.* The 
soul, the breath of life, which is the prin- 
ciple of individual existence, the centre of 
personality ; the body, the organ through 
which the soul communicates with the out- 
side world, receiving sensible impressions 
from it, and imprinting upon external ob- 
jects the stamp of its will ; finally, the spirit, 
the organ through which the soul is able to 
communicate with the higher and Divine 
world, causing the latter to descend into the 
terrestrial world, or, rather, raising the 
earthly to the level of the heavenly. The 
soul, therefore, is the medium through which 
the spirit and the body, and by them heaven 
and earth, are brought into mutual contact. 
And the perfect health of the human per- 
son will consist in the correct relation be- 
tween these three elements. This relation 
may be thus expressed: to the soul pertains 
the government of the body; but, that it 
may fulfil this task, the soul, in its turn, 
must allow itself to be led by the spirit, 
which, communicating with the Divine Spir- 
it, derives from Him the strength which it 
imparts to the soul, and by which the soul is 
able to govern the body. Such is the di- 
vinely ordained organization of the human 
being. 

But, alas ! where is this normal condition 
of things realized? The element which 
predominates in the child, often in the youth, 
and as frequently in the man, is the body— 
the body, that most valuable of servants, but 
worst of masters. In order that it might 
obtain the upper hand, the soul should be 
supported by the spirit ; but, in our fallen 
state, the spirit having ceased to maintain a 
living relation with the Divine Spirit and 
the higher world, it slumbers and fails to 


*1 Thess, v. 2. 
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strengthen the soul against the attacks of 
the body, in consequence of which the body, 
in most cases, becomes the master, and the 
soul the servant. 

The Child Jesus was not subjected to this 
abnormal relation. He came into the world 
with a body like to our own, but to which 
the soul never yielded obedience; for the 
Holy Ghost, to whom He owed His exist- 
ence, maintained His spirit, and, through it, 
His soul, to the required standard. That is 
what St. Luke means to say when he de- 
scribes Jesus growing in statwre—this refers 
to the body; in wisdom—this to the soul; 
and in favor with God and man—this to the 
Spirit of God strengthening the spirit of the 
Child, so that in His case the normal rela- 
tion was altogether undisturbed. 

lf we compare this starting-point of the 
Child Jesus with the close of His career, 
which our Gospels have rendered so familiar 
to us, we shall have an idea of the way 
which led from this beginning to this end, 
in the threefold direction in which the 
human being usually develops—the intellect, 
the heart, the will, or, in other words, know]l- 
edge, sentiment, action. Let us endeavor 
to analyze the progress of Jesus in these 
three domains. 

- In the first place, as regards knowledge. 
Knowledge is the process by which that 
which is not essentially self appears within 
us in the shape of a more or less distinct 
image or idea. The soul of Jesus, bare of 
knowledge at the outset, like that of any 
other babe, little by little became filled— 
that is the expression used by St. Luke— 
with the images of the persons and things 
by which He was surrounded. Gradually 
Jesus became acquainted with the world, 
with His parents, with His dwelling ; He 
learned to know His mother’s loving smile, 
His father’s strong arms, His brothers and 
sisters, born some time after Him. With 
them He learned to speak the language 
through which, later on, He would com- 
municate with His people. Very soon He 
became familiar with the narrow and uneven 
streets of Nazareth, and then with the 
graceful slopes upon which the little town is 
built. One day He succeeded, with the 
help of His father, perhaps, in reaching the 
summit of the verdant hill which overhangs 
the peaceful vale, and upon which the small 
Mohammedan building called Wely Ismaél 
has been erected. From this point the view 
extends westward to the promontory of Car- 
mel; northward to the snowy heights of 
Hermon, the Mont Blancof Palestine. On 
the east, far in the distance, stretches the 
valley of the Jordan, with the mountains of 
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Gilead in the background; and close by rises 
the rounded and woody summit of Mount 
Tabor. On the south the eye rests upon 
the vast Plain of Esdraelon, and the hills of 
Gilboa and Lesser Hermon. At this mar- 
vellous sight the idea of the wide, wide world 
doubtless arose in the astonished mind of the 
Child. But amidst all these earthly surround- 
ings, the persons with whom He was daily 
brought into contact undoubtedly became 
the objects of peculiar attention on His part. 
Here was His mother, whose solicitude and 
tender care awakened in His mind the idea 
of self-giving, self-sacrificing love. Here 
also was His father, whose assiduous toil, 
carried on from day to day in the court of 
their small dwelling, impressed Him with the 
notion of benevolent and helpful strength. 
A passing word, uttered in after-days by 
Jesus Himself, reveals the impression which 
His father’s life had made upon Him: “If 
ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children,” etc. The loving 
care of His father evidently dwelt in His 
memory. Here, again, were His brothers 
and sisters, whose various dispositions gave 
Him an insight into the infinite variety 
among the members that compose the great 
human family, and taught Him to seek the 
method of action best calculated to suit the 
turn of mind of each particular individual. 

At the age of six, every Jewish child en- 
tered upon his school-life, and for the next 
four years had no other reading-book than 
the Scriptures. It is possible that the duty 
of teaching the children to read and write 
devolved upon the keeper of the synagogue. 
From ten to fifteen they were instructed in 
the traditional Law by which God had regu- 
lated the life of the Jews, and then the 
most promising pupils were admitted into 
the higher class, that in which the theology 
of the Bible was taught, the Book of Leviti- 
cus being taken first, then the other Books 
of the Pentateuch, and, finally, the Proph- 
ets and the Hagiographa. It does not ap- 
pear that Jesus followed this last course. St. 
John tells us that it was said of Him, ‘‘ How 
knoweth this Man letters, having never 
learned?”’? From His early childhood the 
Boy Jesus was, it may therefore be assumed, 
associated with His father in his manual la- 
bors. Among the Jews it was customary 
for every man, were he even destined for 
the priestly career, to learn a trade, and be 
capable of earning his livelihood. It was 
usually said of a man who did not teach his 
son some manual occupation that he was 
teaching him to become a thief. 

About this time occurred the only recorded 
incident of that stage of the life of Jesus. 
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This account gives us an insight into the pro- 
found religious sentiment which had devel- 
oped in the Child, doubtless fostered by in- 
timate intercourse with His mother and by 
His daily prayers. At the age of thirteen, 
every Jewish boy became subject to legal 
discipline ; from that time he was called ‘*a 
son of the Law.”” When Jesus had accom- 
— His twelfth year, His parents took 

im for the first time to Jerusalem 
for the celebration of the most solemn 
of Jewish festivals—the Passover. Who 
can tell the emotions of His young 
heart, so fresh and pure in its piety, 
when, in company with all the children of 
Nazareth who travelled together in a band, 
He quitted the narrow valley, crossed the 
vast Plain of Esdraelon, where the mighty 
battles which He had read of in the Scrip- 
tures had been fought ; when He beheld the 
glorious hill upon which Samaria, its 
**crown of pride,” was built; when He 
passed at the foot of the famed mounts of 
Ebel and Gerizim ; and when, from the sum- 
mit of Scopus, He cast His first glance upon 
the holy city, and saw the glittering walls 
of the temple ; then, finally, when, a quarter 
of an hour later, He entered by the gate of 
Damascus, and, as the psalmist says, ‘‘ His 
feet were standing in thy gates,O Jeru- 
salem” ?* Shortly afterwards the court of 
the temple opened to receive Him, and the 
holy building itself stood before his enrap- 
tured eyes. From the emotion which seizes 
upon the traveller, even at the present day, 
when he beholds the terrace upon which 
stood the ancient temple, now replaced by 
the Mosque of Omar, we may form an idea 
of the Divine Child at that supreme mo- 
ment. And who can describe the emotions 
that filled His soul when, for the first time, 
He partook of the Paschal meal, eating the 
unleavened bread which recalled the hurried 
departure from Egypt, and the lamb, me- 
morial of the great deliverance? We are in 
ignorance as regards the circumstance which 
separated Him—certainly without any fault 
of His—from His parents. But what we 
can, in a measure, conceive, is the keen and 
profound interest with which he listened, in 
one of the porches, or in the synagogue ad- 
joining the temple, to a discussion between 
the rabbis upon some point of the Law. All 
were permitted to take part in it; it was a 
free conversation, questions being asked and 
answered, and there was no reason why an 
intelligent boy of the age of Jesus should 
not put some question full of meaning to 
these learned doctors, who, in their turn, 
would reply by another interrogation. The 
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Gospel narrative refers to a conversation of 
this kind, and not to an exposition made by 
the Child. But it is not the discussion 
which invests with importance this incident ; 
it is the answer of the Boy to His mother 
when, with Joseph, she found him in this 
position, on the third day after their separa- 
tion. We wonder what had become of the 
Child when He had found Himself alone in 
the midst of the crowd in that large city, 
where all was strange to Him ; yes, all save 
the temple, the house of the Lord, which in 
this hour of separation from His earthly 
parents, appeared to Him as the house of 
His heavenly Father. We are reminded of 
the Patriarch Jacob, fleeing alone from his 
home, and benighted in the solitary region 
of Bethel; hitherto he had known Jehovah 
as the God of his grandfather Abraham, 
and the God of his father Isaac; there he 
learnt to know him as his God, the God of 
Jacob. Thus, no doubt, did the Boy Jesus, 
left alone in the courts of the temple, learn 
to know, more intimately than before, the 
God of His father and mother as His God, 
His Father. And it was under the impres- 
sion of this experience that, on the morrow, 
in answer to the reproachful words of Mary, 
spontaneously gushed from His lips the ex- 
pression which astonished her as well as Jo- 
seph, and shows that this was the first time 
He had made use of it: ‘‘ Must I not be 
about My father’s business?” It cannot 
be assumed that this Youth of twelve had 
the consciousness of His eternal relationship 
with God, and that this expression, ‘‘ My 
Father ” was fraught with as deep meaning 
as it was later on—as, for instance, in the 
baptismal formula, ‘‘In the Name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Words of sublime beauty may rapye ens 
burst from the simple depths of a childis 

heart, sudden flashes of light which only in 
after-time will resolve themselves into a se- 
rene and permanent radiance. All that 
passed during that night of solitude between 
the Child and His God was concentrated in 
the expression which remained a mystery to 
His parents—‘‘ My Father.” But it is not 
only the word ‘* Father” which makes this 
expression so remarkable—it is the word 
‘*My”; for this word gives to the con- 
sciousness, here expressed by the Child, of 
His filial relationship with God, a peculiar 
and, as it were, exceptional significance. 
Jesus appears to have already felt that this 
filial bond, of which He has become con- 
scious, exists in so intense a degree for His 
heart alone. What can have awakened in 
Him the consciousness of such a difference 
between Himself and the rest of mankind ? 
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Ah! He had, no doubt, long before this 
time, become aware of the fact that those 
who surrounded Him did not live in the same 
close intimacy with God as He Himself did. 
Long before this time He had been struck 
by a painful fact, a fact which separated 
Him from the other children of His age, 
from His brothers and sisters—sin. It may 
be that He discovered a trace of it in the re- 
proach conveyed in the question of Mary 
herself, ‘‘ Why hast Thou thus dealt with 
us ?”’ and by which she meant to cast upon 
Him the blame of the separation which had 
taken place. And so, the more sensible. He 
became of his filial union with the Father, 
the more did He observe the absence of 
this perfect union with God in all with 
whom He held daily intercourse, and the 
more did He grow conscious of the isolation 
in which He lived amongst His fellow-men. 
This impression is probably involved in His 
reply, ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must be in My Fa- 
ther’s house ?”—not only in the place where 
My Father dwells, but in the place where 
His affairs are looked after, where His inter- 
ests are attended to? Even now, in the dis- 
tance, a mission dawns before His gaze, a 
mission which shall consist in an entire con- 
secration of Himself to the cause of God, 
in the midst of a world separated from Him. 
In this childish soul a light has shone soon 
to be veiled by clouds. In humble submis- 
sion to His parents, St. Luke tells us, He 
returned with them to Nazareth, but with 
what new-found treasure! The glory of the 
chosen people, of His people, had appeared 
to Him at Jerusalem. In the worship of 
the temple He had seen the pledge of the 
holy calling of Israel, of that nation dis- 
tinguished amongst all others as a nation of 
priests and prophets. The residence of 
Jehovah in Israel had become a tangible 
fact for Him. In this young heart, open to 
all noble impressions, the national and 
religious emotions had been stirred at the 
same time. Thisshort sojourn in the holy 
city had made of the Child a thorough Is- 
raelite. And the eighteen years which were 
about to follow in the monotonous and essen- 
tially human life at Nazareth would make of 
Him a thorough man. 

At the first glance, this return to the 
small Galilean village may appear to us as 
a sort of exile. Did it produce such an im- 
pression upon the heart of Jesus, notwith- 
standing His docility? But this step was 
ordained by Divine wisdom, in order that 
Jesus might be preserved from the evil in- 
fluences of Pharisaical piety, as well as from 
the chilling sophistry of Rabbinical science. 
On the other hand, here would be an oppor- 
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tunity for Him of making ample provision of 
observations from nature and of experiences 
from human life, of probing all the wounds of 
the human heart and scrutinizing its gloomi- 
est recesses. 

One of the features of Christ's teachings 
was the ease and skill with which, in His 
parables, He made use of illustrations bor- . 
rowed from earthly things and human rela- 
tions in order to depict heavenly things and 
Divine relations. Ie during His ministry 
He thus taught by parables, it was because 
in the seclusion and obscurity of His life at 
Nazareth, everything Iie had seen and 
heard had been for Him a parable. Nothing 
had escaped His observation, and His ex- 
alted mind had translated all things into the 
language of a higher world. Nature and 
human life had been for Him like picture- 
books, by means of which His Divine 
Master had taught Him the wisdom which 
He was destined to display in the future. 
Every object was in His sight the reflection 
of some Divine truth: the birds of the air find- 
ing their provision ; the lilies of the field ar- 
rayed more magnificently than Solomon in 
his glory ; the grain of mustard seed at first 
imperceptible, then gradually developing 
into the branched and leafy tree ; the vari- 
ous kinds of soil in the same field; the 
transformation wrought in a mass of meal 
by a small quantity of leaven ; the difference 
in the taste of old wine whichis sweeter, 
and new wine which is more sparkling and 
sharper ; the danger of putting the latter in 
old bottles; the violence of the torrents 
which, rushing furiously from the mountain- 
tops, sweep away the buildings erected on 
their slopes, and which have no solid foun- 
dations ; the benevolence with which heaven 
fertilizes, by the rays of its sun and the 
moisture of its rains, alike the fields of the 
just and those of the unjust; the folds in 
which at night the flocks are gathered ; the 
shepherd exploring hill and dale in quest of 
the wandering sheep; the hen cackling 
after her brood, and calling her chickens to 
their refuge underneath her wings; every- 
thing, even the minutest details of daily life 
—the way in which old garments should not 
be mended, the market price of small birds, 
the three measures of meal which the house- 
wife bakes at one time ; all these insignifi- 
cant acts of every-day life were suggestive of 
higher thoughts to His noble mind ; for 
Him nothing was trivial or indifferent, but 
everything became transfigured. 

But the conduct of those who surrounded 
Him was the subject of His most serious ob- 
servations and the occasion for His most im- 
portant lessons : the merchant who, without 
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hesitation, hazards his entire fortune in the 
purchase of the jewel the sale of which will 
make him doubly rich ; the peasant who, in- 
terpreting the signs of the sky, foretells the 
weather of the morrow; the man who is 
brought before the tribunal by his neighbor, 
and who, seeing that the hour of judgment 
is drawing nigh; hastens to settle his dispute 
amicably, by appealing to the good will of 
the adverse party ; that other man who, un- 
able himself to look after his property, en- 
trusts it to a banker, who pays him the 
interest ; the custom among the wealthy 
farmers of keeping a fatted calf in their 
stalls, ready for a festival ; the games of the 
children in the market-place . . in this 
human domain also everything had been ob- 
served, remembered, lived, and translated by 
Him into a language unknown before. Thus 
did He acquire that treasure which He af- 
terwards so delicately compared to a well-fur- 
nished store, from which the householder 
brings forth on every occasion things new 
and old for the instruction of his children 
(Matt. xiii. 52). 

Alas ! there were other than good things 
to be witnessed in this domain ; well, too, 
did He know those jealous neighbors who, 
under cover of night, would creep into the 
fields of their enemy and sow tares amongst 
the wheat, and those unfaithful stewards 
who played vile tricks upon their masters ; 
He had watched the inattentive husbandman 
whose eyes kept turning in every direction, 
instead of being fixed upon the furrow he 
was ploughing ; He had seen the selfish se- 
curity of the wealthy man whose sole thought 
was to heap up for himself the produce of 
his rich harvests. The vanity of the guests 
who tried to get the best places at festivals, 
and of the devotees who were anxious to oc- 
cupy the first seats in the synagogues ; the 
power of Mammon, even over men who were 
unwilling to give up the service of God; the 
covetous glance which betrayed the adul- 
terous thought ; the hypocrisy which marred 
the Pharisaical prayer, fasting, and alms- 
giving ; the pride of the priests and rabbis 
who designated the common people as men 
of earth, as if they had been themselves men 
of heaven ;—none of these had escaped His 
notice. He had discovered those various 
valves through which escapes the mephitic 
air accumulated in the depths of the misera- 
ble human heart, of that abyss whence pro- 
ceed, as He Himself said, “ the things that 
defile the man ; evil thoughts, fornications, 
thefts, murders, adulteries, covetings, wick- 
ednesses, deceit,*lasciviousness, an evil eye, 
railing, pride, foolishness ’’ (Mark vii. 21, 
22). He had obtained a clear perception of 
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all these hateful manifestations of the old | 
man which dwells in every human heart, and. 
He had suffered cruelly from their contact.. 
His eye, armed with the simplicity of the 
dove, had pierced through the intricacies of 
falsehood, through the vain and selfish cal- 
culations beneath which this polluted world 
is fain to veil itself. The fact that He Him- 
self was exempt from sin caused Him to dis- 
cern it with greater perspicacity wherever it 
met His view ; the evil which no longer ap- 
palls us, so familiar and natural has it grown, 
galled and stung Him to the quick. 

Thus, on the one hand, the bond of filial 
communion with God grew day by day closer 
in the depths of His heart ; and, on the 
other hand, He became every day more keen- 
ly alive to the painful fact that the world in 
the midst of which He moved lived in a state 
of separation from and often of hostility 
towards God. He discovered sin and the 
love of self in all the daily actions of those 
to whom He was attached by His earthly 
position. And as He pondered more and 
more deeply upon the contrast, which, on 
this capital point, existed between Himself 
and them, this question would inevitably 
arise again and again in His mind, ‘‘ What 
do I here in the midst of this sinful human- 
ity, like a solitary healthy being in a colony 
of lepers? Am I called to be their nurse, 
or perhaps their physician ? ” 

The ideal which, at this point, would 
present itself. to His mind, found additional 
support in the history of Israel which He 
knew from the Scriptures. He had many a 
time listened to the reading of the sacred 
books in the synagogue, perhaps had been 
permitted to make occasional use of the 
copy kept for that purpose ; moreover, He 
had undoubtedly learned much in His con- 
versations with His adopted father. How 
often, as they strolled upon the hills that 
surround the hamlet, and from which the 
view extends to the various parts of the 
Holy Land, had Joseph told the Child of 
Abraham pitching his tents beneath the 
oaks at Mamre; of Abraham leading Isaac 
up to the altar of Moriah; of youthful 
Jacob lying solitary and lone in the plain of 
Shechem, and of the wonderful ladder that 
rose from his head up to the throne of God 
in heaven ; of Moses in the wilderness sud- 
denly placed in presence of the burning 
bush, whence the voice of Jehovah strikes 
upon his astonished ears; of the Red Sea 
dividing its waters beneath his extended rod, 
and opening a way for the hosts of Israel ; 
of the brazen serpent, the sight of which 
healed the dying who in faith looked up at 
that symbol of mercy; of David, the mighty 
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king, His ancestor, watching the flocks in 
the fields of Bethlehem, striking down the 
Philistine giant, and establishing the Hebrew 
monarchy; of Elijah, at whose prayer the 
heavens were closed and reopened; of Jeru- 
salem, destroyed by the Babylonian con- 
queror in consequence of her rebellions 
against Jehovah, then afterwards rebuilt by 
Zorobabel! Could the final end of such a 
history as this indeed be the total decay 
which had now overtaken the holy nation 
under the sceptre of Herod and the Roman 
rule? Did not the prophets affirm that such 
a thing would not come to pass? Did they 
not hold out the hope of a Divine Messenger 
who would consummate so many wonders by 
a work still greater? Did they not describe 
the triumph which at some future time 
would be achieved over sin and death by a 
Servant of Jehovah, a descendant of David ? 

Who could fathom the thoughts which 
filled the soul of Him who was daily acquir- 
ing a more distinct consciousness of His ex- 
ceptional position, as well as of the great 
future to which the whole of this wondrous 
Jewish past was but the prelude? 

As I climbed the hill-top of Wely Ismaél, 
I pictured to myself Jesus, when, having at- 
tained manhood, He wended His way up 
that same slope absorbed in these lofty 
thoughts. Here, thought I, is perhaps the 
spot where for the first time the sublime 
ideal laid its grasp upon His mind—the 
overthrow of the kingdom of Satan upon 
earth, the restoration of the throne of the 
true, living, and holy God, the extirpation 
of sin, the triumph over death, the substi- 
tution of the reign of life to its awful do- 
minion! But that He might devote Him- 
self to this task, something more was required 
than the enthusiasm which the thought of 
it awakened: the Divine call must be heard. 
Jesus may have had a presentiment that this 
call was not far distant, but in humility He 
waited. It came at last by the voice of the 
Baptist, whose words shook the whole na- 
tion ; then very soon after by the voice of 
God Himself addressing Him personally. 

After speaking of Jesus as growing in 
wisdom, Luke adds, ‘‘and in favor with 
God and man.” If the word ‘‘ wisdom ” 
implies intellect and knowledge, that of ‘ fa- 
vor” refers to sentiment and will. In the 
case of Jesus, progress in knowledge never 
for one moment interfered with the devel- 
opment of feeling and of activity. In Him 
was to be found no fruitless accumulation of 
ideas, no purely intellectual effort of the 
mind ; this duality of heart and thought, 
which causes man so much suffering, was 
utterly unknown to the Being, who, at every 
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moment of His existence, was His own com- 
plete self. 

The deepest feeling of the heart of Jesus 
—we discover this in thestudy of the records 
of His public ministry—was love, the desire - 
of working for the glory of His Father and 
the welfare of men, His brethren. This 
love was a truly human feeling, for it con- 
tinually increased both in extent and in 
intensity. At first it was limited to the nar- 
row circle of His family connections ; then 
it extended to the children who were His 
playmates and schoolfellows; as a youth, 
at the age when the heart opens to the noble 
sentiment of patriotism, His fellow-citizens 
in the small city, afterwards the multitudes 
with whom He joined in the religious and 
national festivals at Jerusalem, became the 
objects of His intense interest. When He 
reached manhood, and His moral horizon - 
widened still further, His compassion spread 
to all the human family ; then, indeed, He 
attained the full stature of the Son of man. 
Mankind at large became His family, the 
object of His sympathy and tenderness. 

At the same time, His love grew in in- 
tensity. Its glow was in nowise diminished 
by the vastness of its object; on the con- 
trary, it incessantly developed from the ten- 
der cares of an affectionate childhood into 
the complete self-giving, self-sacrificing love 
of a pure manhood. The Gospels are silent 
as regards the daily services He rendered in 
His home, His delicate attentions towards 
His parents, His patience, His forbearance 
when His rights were overlooked, His fre- 
a forgiveness of brothers and sisters, 

is intercessions for them especially when 
He saw them guilty of sin—in a word, His 
constant forgetfulness of self in these various 
relationships. But an incident which marked 
the close of His career gives a clue as to 
what the beginning of it must have been. 
On the last evening of His life, seeing that 
not one of His disciples thought of render- 
ing His brethren and Himself, the Master, 
the service of washing their feet, He took 
the basin and the cloth, and Himself accom- 
plished the servile duty. This fact is the 
symbol of the whole of His life, the revela- 
tion of the innermost tendency of His heart 
—to serve, and to serve in order to save. 

For many years this love was prevented 
from displaying itself otherwise than in a 
very unassuming manner, and by slight 
sacrifices. Toiling in His father’s workshop, 
the young artisan joined heartily in his la- 
bors, performing the services of which His 
youth permitted. But soon Joseph disap- 

eared from the scene—when, we know not. 
Woon the eldest son from that time devolved 
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hesitation, hazards his entire fortune in the 
purchase of the jewel the sale of which will 
make him doubly rich ; the peasant who, in- 
terpreting the signs of the sky, foretells the 
weather of the morrow; the man who is 
brought before the tribunal by his neighbor, 
and who, seeing that the hour of judgment 
is drawing nigh, hastens to settle his dispute 
amicably, by appealing to the good will of 
the adverse party ; that other man who, un- 
able himself to look after his property, en- 
trusts it to a banker, who pays him the 
interest ; the custom among the wealthy 
farmers of keeping a fatted calf in their 
stalls, ready for a festival ; the games of the 
children in themarket-place . . . in this 
human domain also everything had been ob- 
served, remembered, lived, and translated by 
Him into a language unknown before. Thus 
did He acquire that treasure which He af- 
terwards so delicately compared to a well-fur- 
nished store, from which the householder 
brings forth on every occasion things new 
aud old for the instruction of his children 
(Matt. xiii. 52). 

Alas ! there were other than good things 
to be witnessed in this domain ; well, too, 
did He know those jealous neighbors who, 
under cover of night, would creep into the 
fields of their enemy and sow tares amongst 
the wheat, and those unfaithful stewards 
who played vile tricks upon their masters ; 
He had watched the inattentive husbandman 
whose eyes kept turning in every direction, 
instead of being fixed upon the furrow he 
was ploughing ; He had seen the selfish se- 
curity of the wealthy man whose sole thought 
was to heap up for himself the produce of 
his rich harvests. The vanity of the guests 
who tried to get the best places at festivals, 
and of the devotees who were anxious to oc- 
cupy the first seats in the synagogues ; the 
power of Mammon, even over men who were 
unwilling to give up the service of God; the 
covetous glance which betrayed the adul- 
terous thought ; the hypocrisy which marred 
the Pharisaical prayer, fasting, and alms- 
giving ; the pride of the priests and rabbis 
who designated the common people as men 
of earth, as if they had been themselves men 
of heaven :—none of these had escaped His 
notice. He had discovered those various 
valves through which escapes the mephitic 
air accumulated in the depths of the misera- 
ble human heart, of that abyss whence pro- 
ceed, as He Himself said, “‘ the things that 
defile the man ; evil thoughts, fornications, 
thefts, murders, adulteries, covetings, wick- 
ednesses, decvit,‘lasciviousness, an evil eye, 
railing, pride, foolishness’? (Mark vii. 21, 
22). He had obtained a clear perception of 


all these hateful manifestations of the old 
man which dweils in every human heart, and 
He had suffered cruelly from their contact. 
His eye, armed with the simplicity of the 
dove, had pierced through the intricacies of 
falsehood, through the vain and selfish cal- 
culations beneath which this polluted world 
is fain to veil itself. The fact that He Him- 
self was exempt from sin caused Him to dis- 
cern it with greater perspicacity wherever it 
met His view ; the evil which no longer ap- 
palls us, so familiar and natural has it grown, 
galled and stung Him to the quick. 

Thus, on the one hand, the bond of filial 
communion with God grew day by day closer 
in the depths of His heart; and, on the 
other hand, He became every day more keen- 
ly alive to the painful fact that the world in 
the midst of which He moved lived in a state 
of separation from and often of hostility 
towards God. He discovered sin and the 
love of self in all the daily actions of those 
to whom He was attached by His earthly 
position. And as He pondered more and 
more deeply upon the contrast, which, on 
this capital point, existed between Himself 
and them, this question would inevitably 
arise again and again in His mind, ‘‘ What 
do I here in the midst of this sinful human- 
ity, like a solitary healthy being in a colony 
of lepers? Am [ called to be their nurse, 
or perhaps their physician ? ” 

The ideal which, at this point, would 
present itself to His mind, found additional 
support in the history of Israel which He 
knew from the Scriptures. He had many a 
time listened to the reading of the sacred 
books in the synagogue, perhaps had been 
permitted to make occasional use of the 
copy kept for that purpose ; moreover, He 
had undoubtedly learned much in His con- 
versations with His adopted father. How 
often, as they strolled upon the hills that 
surround the hamlet, and from which the 
view extends to the various parts of the 
Holy Land, had Joseph told the Child of 
Abraham pitching his tents beneath the 
oaks at Mamre; of Abraham leading Isaac 
up to the altar of Moriah; of youthful 
Jacob lying solitary and lone in the plain of 
Shechem, and of the wonderful ladder that 
wose from his head up to the throne of God 
in heaven ; of Moses in the wilderness sud- 
denly placed in presence of the burning 
bush, whence the voice of Jehovah strikes 
upon his astonished ears; of the Red Sea 
dividing its waters beneath his extended rod, 
and opening a way for the hosts of Israel ; 
of the brazen serpent, the sight of which 
healed the dying who in faith looked up at 
that symbol of mercy; of David, the mighty 
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king, His ancestor, watching the flocks in 
the fields of Bethlehem, striking down the 
Philistine giant, and establishing the Hebrew 
monarchy; of Elijah, at whose prayer the 
‘ heavens were closed and reopened; of Jeru- 
salem, destroyed by the Babylonian con- 
queror in consequence of her rebellions 
against Jehovah, then afterwards rebuilt by 
Zorobabel ! Could the final end of such a 
history as this indeed be the total decay 
which had now overtaken the holy nation 
under the sceptre of Herod and the Roman 
rule? Did not the prophets affirm that such 
a thing would not come to pass? Did they 
not hold out the hope of a Divine Messenger 
who would consummate so many wonders by 
a work still greater? Did they not describe 
the triumph which at some future time 
would be achieved over sin and death by a 
Servant of Jehovah, a descendant of David ? 
Who could fathom the thoughts which 
filled the soul of Him who was daily acquir- 
ing a more distinct consciousness of His ex- 
ceptional position, as well as of the great 
future to which the whole of this wondrous 
Jewish past was but the prelude? 
As I climbed the hill-top of Wely Ismaél, 
I pictured to myself Jesus, when, having at- 
tained manhood, He wended His way up 
that same slope absorbed in these lofty 
thoughts. Here, thought I, is perhaps the 


spot where for the first time the sublime 
ideal laid its grasp upon His mind—the 
overthrow of the kingdom of Satan upon 
earth, the restoration of the throne of the 
true, living, and holy God, the extirpation 
of sin, the triumph over death, the substi- 
tution of the reign of life to its awful do- 


minion! But that He might devote Him- 
self to this task, something more was required 
than the enthusiasm which the thought of 
it awakened: the Divine call must be heard. 
Jesus may have had a presentiment that this 
call was not far distant, but in humility He 
waited. It came at last by the voice of the 
Baptist, whose words shook the whole na- 
tion ; then very soon after by the voice of 
God Himself addressing Him personally. 
After speaking of Jesus as growing in 
wisdom, Luke adds, ‘‘and in favor with 
God and man.” If the word ‘‘ wisdom ” 
implies intellect and knowledge, that of ‘ fa- 
vor” refers to sentiment and will. In the 
case of Jesus, progress in knowledge never 
for one moment interfered with the devel- 
opment of feeling and of activity. In Him 
was to be found no fruitless accumulation of 
ideas, no purely intellectual effort of the 
mind ; this duality of heart and thought, 
which causes man so much suffering, was 
utterly unknown to the Being, who, at every 
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moment of His existence, was His own com- 
plete self. 

The deepest feeling of the heart of Jesus 
—we discover this in thestudy of the records 
of His public ministry—was love, the desire 
of working for the glory of His Father and 
the welfare of men, His brethren. This 
love was a truly human feeling, for it con- 
tinually increased both in extent and in 
intensity. At first it was limited to the nar- 
row circle of His family connections; then 
it extended to the children who were His 
playmates and schoolfellows; as a youth, 
at the age when the heart opens to the noble 
sentiment of patriotism, His fellow-citizens 
in the small city, afterwards the multitudes 
with whom He joined in the religious and 
national festivals at Jerusalem, became the 
objects of His intense interest. When He 
reached manhood, and His moral horizon 
widened still further, His compassion spread 
to all the human family ; then, indeed, He 
attained the full stature of the Son of man. 
Mankind at large became His family, the 
object of His sympathy and tenderness. 

At the same time, His love grew in in- 
tensity. Its glow was in nowise diminished 
by the vastness of its object; on the con- 
trary, it incessantly developed from the ten- 
der cares of an affectionate childhood into 
the complete self-giving, self-sacrificing love 
of a pure manhood. The Gospels are silent 
as regards the daily services He rendered in 
His home, His delicate attentions towards 
His parents, His patience, His forbearance 
when His rights were overlooked, His fre- 
quent forgiveness of brothers and sisters, 
His intercessions for them especially when 
He saw them guilty of sin—in a word, His 
constant forgetfulness of self in these various 
relationships. But an incident which marked 
the close of His career gives a clue as to 
what the beginning of it must have been. 
On the last evening of His life, seeing that 
not one of His disciples thought of render- 
ing His brethren and Himself, the Master, 
the service of washing their feet, He took 
the basin and the cloth, and Himself accom- 
plished the servile duty. This fact is the 
symbol of the whole of His life, the revela- 
tion of the innermost tendency of His heart 
—to serve, and to serve in order to save. 

For many years this love was prevented 
from displaying itself otherwise than in a 
very unassuming manner, and by slight 
sacrifices. Toiling in His father’s workshop, 
the young artisan joined heartily in his la- 
bors, performing the services of which His 
youth permitted. But soon Joseph disap- 
peared from the scene—when, we know not. 
Upon the eldest son from that time devolved 
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the maintenance of the family. This was 
the practical task which God placed before 
the youthful Jesus, that the power of love 
which was developing in Him might not be 
wasted in vain aspirations. The Son of the 
carpenter, as Matthew tells us, then became 
the Carpenter, as Mark calls Him. A very 
humble task was this, no doubt ; but in this 
workshop, where He had worked with His 
father, and where, following his example, 
He continued to toil, was being prepared, as 
in a living parable, the most sublime work 
which earth has ever witnessed—a human 
being working in unison with a Father 
greater than He, in a workshop far superior 
to the earthly one, for a cause to which no 
other can be compared. ‘To this Jesus Him- 
self refers in these words uttered later on, 
and which appear to contain an allusion to 
His former position: ‘‘The Son can do 
nothing of Himself, but what He seeth the 
Father do : for what things soever He doeth, 
these also doeth the Son likewise. For the 
Father loveth the Son, and showeth Him all 
things that Himself doeth.”* The Father 
with whom He wrought, when He spoke 
thus, was God ; the common workshop was 
the universe ; the common cause, the spirit- 
ual resurrection of mankind. 

The energetic development of the will 
kept pace with the growth of love in the 
heart of Jesus. This will, deeply rooted in 
the sense of love for God and men, could, in 
short, be nothing but the uninterrupted 
will of good. In the first place, in His re- 
lationship with God, by frequent commun- 
ion with Him through meditation and 
prayer, by the immediate acceptance of every 
duty pointed out by Him, by constant zeal 
for His glory. Then, in His relations with 
His fellow-men, by compassion towards the 
suffering, by intercession for sinners, by the 
forgiveness of wrongs and offences. Finally, 
in His relation with Himself, by the severe 
discipline which He exercised over the im- 
pulses of His heart, over His words and ac- 
tions, by the unmurmuring abnegation of 
the most legitimate satisfactions of which 
God required the sacrifice, and by the eager 
acceptance of the most unmerited sorrows 
which it pleased God to impose upon Him. 

But are there any authenticated facts of 
the youth of Jesus from which we may 
safely assume that He possessed such vir- 
tues? It goes without saying that the au- 
thenticated facts are only to be found in the 
recorded portion of His life. But from 
these we may reasonably draw retrospective 
conclusions as regards the character of Jesus 
before He entered upon His public career. 

* John v. 19, 20. 
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At the beginning of his ministry Jesus spent 
whole nights in prayer: would He have 
done so if prayer had not hitherto been the 
very soul of His life? From the first He 
bids His hearers love their enemies, bless 
those who curse them, give up their coat to 
any who would deprive them of their cloak, 
give to those from whom they can expect 
no return. In what book had He learned 
this life of patience and charity, if not in 
the book of His own heart? He enjoins 
upon His followers the duty of plucking out 
their eye, of cutting off hand or foot, if 
these organs, excellent in themselves, should 
threaten to lead them into sin. Could He 
have spoken thus had He not had behind 
Him a life of self-sacrifice and abnegation 
of all the joys which it had pleased God 
to impose upon Him as a_ preparation 
for His special mission; a life of obedi- 
ent suffering which the divinely appointed 
task demanded ; in one word, a previous 
life during which self had been kept in con- 
stant check? Was there ever a being better 
fitted than Jesus to taste all the sweets of pure 
domestic bliss, had not the presentiment of 
a different and loftier mission induced Him 
to forego such earthly blessedness? How 
tenderly would He have cherished children 
all His own—He who pressed so affection- 
ately in His arms little ones that were 
strangers to Him, and that He never again 
would set eyes upon! He who, upon the 
cross, far from wrapping Himself in His per- 
sonal anguish, provided for the future of 
His mother and for the consolation of His 
bosom friend, cannot but have displayed the 
greatest tenderness in the family circle ; 
how deep, then, would have been His solici- 
tude for those who might have been at- 
tached to Him by the closest of earthly 
ties! Buta mighty thought governed His 
whole heart—that to which He assigned the 
foremost place in the model of prayer which 
He gave to His Church : ‘‘ Father, hallowed 
be Thy Name ; Thy kingdom come.” This 
holy thought is the secret of His submis- 
sion and sacrifice; it excluded all earthly 
thoughts and desires. This inner vision, 
faithfully entertained by prayer, was a con- 
stant curb upon the sentiments which the 
outer vision might have awakened. 

A great artist, Wagner, who possessed the 
sense of the beautiful in the highest degree, 
but in whom the sense of the holy was not 
lacking either, once said to a friend with 
whom he was intimately conversing upon 
Him whom he called “the Great Lonely 
One,” “‘ There have been saints, both men 
and women ; but all have reached to this 
state of holiness by Divine grace, by an illu- 
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mination, an experience, an inward change. 
Jesus, on the contrary, has from the begin- 
ning been free from all sin, without a 
shadow of passion, a nature divinely pure, 
but which does not strike us as being incon- 
sistent with our humanity, and whose sor- 
rows excite our deepest compassion. He is 
a unique, an incomparable apparition. All 
others need a saviour ; He is the Saviour.” 
Incomparable, in truth, was this apparition, 
a spectacle never before witnessed by heaven, 
an unexpected relief for earth: an appari- 
tion which, for the first time, perfectly re- 
vealed to angels and men what God’s pur- 
pose had been when He had created man. 

Yes, in Jesus we see human childhood in 
all the charm of its innocence and modesty; 
human youth in all its purity, gentleness, 
grace and spirit. In Him, once at least has 
been realized the great human ideal—prog- 
ress in absolute good. His presence here 
below has been the introduction to the recon- 
ciliation between Heaven and fallen human- 
ity; Heaven recognizing in Him the Man 
worthy of the Creator. and humanity offer- 
ing in Him the fruit worthy of God. 

One of the wisest and holiest of the 
Fathers, Irenzeus, observed that the Son of 
God took upon Himself our humanity from 
its earliest beginning, in order that He 


might pass through the various phases of 


the human life, and thus, in His Person, 
sanctify its different stages. A new human- 
ity appeared in Jesus Christ, the true Man 
united to God in close union, the second 
Adam substituting Himself to our blighted 
and corrupt humanity. ‘‘ For their sakes,” 
says Jesus, “I sanctify Myself, that they 
also might be sanctified through the truth.” 
The ideal was attained in Him that it might 
be reached by every man through Him. He 
became the new Adam, that from Him 
might spring a race like unto Himself. His 
holiness is the treasury where all men, at 
every age, in childhood, youth and man- 
hood, may and should seek their own, in 
order that they may become such as God 
meant they should be when He gave them 
life. 


CORRECTION OF ABUSES 
PREACHING. 
From The Independent (New York), May 16, 1895. 

The American Ecclesiastical Review (Ro- 
man Catholic), of Philadelphia, publishes 
once or twice a year an extra number, which 
is called Homiletic Review, and which is de- 
voted to instructions, suggestions and illus- 
trations which priests can use in preparing 
their sermons. ‘The supplement which goes 
with the issue for May opens with a discus- 
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sion of ‘‘ The Office of Preaching,” ‘‘ The 
Qualities of the Preacher,’ ‘“‘The Special 
Matter,” ‘‘ The Method of Preaching,” and 
“The Correction of Abuses.’? Then fol- 
lows an exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, 
illustrated by examples from sacred and pro- 
fane sources for the preacher and catechist. 
These introductory examples afford some 
admirable illustrations of one of the chief 
‘‘abuses” in preaching which need “ cor- 
rection.” Ifthere is any absolutely primary 
principle that should be laid down to the 
preacher, it is that he should tell the truth, 
that he should not make statements, either 
purposely or carelessly, which are untrue and 
will mislead the hearer. Now of these ‘‘in- 
troductory examples,” the first is on the 
‘* Birthplace of the Apostles’ Creed,” and 
begins as follows: 

**Not far from Jerusalem, the traveller 
may still see a kind of cavern in which tra- 
dition says the Apostles, before separating on 
their mission to preach the Gospel through- 
out the world, assembled to form a symbol 
of faith which bears their name. This cav- 
ern, in length about twenty paces, has its 
vaulted roof supported by twelve arcades, in 
honor of the Apostles. There, whilst the 
whole world in the light of day adored a 
thousand shameful divinities, these twelve 
fishermen, hidden in the bowels of the earth, 
formed the profession of faith for humanity, 
and recognized the unity of God, the Cre- 
ator of the heavens, beneath whose light but 
few were found with courage to proclaim his 
existence.” 

This story, borrowed from one of Chateau- 
briand’s edifying writings, is utterly untrue, 
and it makes a very ominous introduction to 
all that follows. 

Here is another: 

“The Egyptians represented God as a 
gigantic eye, which overlooked the entire 
world.”’ 

This statement is also utterly incorrect. 

Under the chapter on the Holy Trinity 
the illustrations go absolutely wild in their 
description of Egyptian, Chinese, Assyrian 
and other traditions, being based on the un- 
sifted statementsof the first beginners in the 
study of the literatures of these countries. 
Thus they go back about a century to quote 
Champollion as saying: 

‘‘The basis of theology is a triad formed 
of three parts of Ammon-Ra, the principal 
deity,viz., Ammon, the father; Mouth, the 
mother, Kaus.the son. This triad, as mani- 
fested on earth, is represented by the di- 
vinity of Osiris, Isis and Horus.” 

It would be hard to get this more crooked, 
These are not contrasted celestial and ter- 
restrial designations of deity. but one be- 
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longs to the 'Theban and the other to the 
Memphite system. ‘‘ Mouth’ should be 
Month; ‘‘Kaus” should be Joum, and 
Month and ‘Toum (Mentu and Atmu) are 
not mother and son, but are both male dei- 
ties, merely phases of the sun /a as rising 
and setting, and so gods of the upper and 
lower world. It is even hard to separate the 
Egyptian gods into triads, while it is com- 
paratively easy to unite them nearly all into 
one sun god. 

Here is another statement: 

*‘In Assyria the highest triad was (1) 
Oannes, chaos: (2) Bel. he who gives form 
to chaos; (3) Ao or Bin, the son represent- 
ing the world as formed.” 

This is very antiquated. The first was not 
Oannes, but Anu. and did not represent 
chaos, but Heaven; and the third was not 
Ao or Bin, but Ea. and did not represent 
the world as formed. but rather the ocean. 

These are specimens of the legends and 
false science which are here so carelessly 
offered to Catholic priests with which to in- 
struct their people. There ought to be some 
Catholic college in the neighborhood of 
Philadelphia from whose professors or out 
of whose library the writer might seek 
trustworthy and unbelated information for 
the benefit of preachers and people, instead 
of going, as we suspect he did. to The 
Catholic Times, which has just told its read- 
ers as a fact, in an editorial on Protestant- 
ism, that ‘‘ many a colored ‘ bishop’ wields 
the whitewash brush on week-days and the 
Bible on Sundays. ”’ 


THE BIBLE AND UNIVERSALISM. 
BY REV. W. W. GLEASON. 

From The Christian Intelligencer (Boston), April 25, 1895. 

Tue Bible unequivocally teaches Uni- 
versalist Restoration, and the doctrine is 
not in isolated texts, but in a continued 
story through the New Testament. Uni- 
versalism must be preached because it is 
Bible truth. Not alone, however, for that 
reason. The masses are widely taught that 
salvation is from endless punishment. The 
fact is, salvation is not from punishment 
at all, for rather is punishment a salvatory 
measure. We cannot find one text in the 
inspired Scriptures that teaches that Christ 
came to save man from _ punishment. 
Scripture says that Christ came to save 
from sin, not from the punishment of sin. 
“Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he 
shall save his people from their sins.” 
Matt. i. 21. “Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Punishment is a salvatory measure, and 


here is the Scripture : “ My son, regard not 
lightly the chastening of the Lord—for 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. It 
is for chastening that ye endure; God 
dealeth with you as with sons; what son 
is there whom his father chasteneth not ? 
But if ye are without chastening whereof 
all have been made partakers, then are ye 
bastards and not sons.”—Heb. xii. 5-9. 
And then it reads on in the next two verses 
that “this chastening is for our profit.”— 
Heb. xii. 10. If punishment is for our 
profit, it is a salvatory measure, especially 
as it is “that we may be partakers of his 
holiness.” In the next verse we read that 
the punishment of God makes us righteous. 
“All chastening seemeth for the present 
to be not joyous but grievous, yet after- 
wards it yieldeth peaceable fruit of right- 
eousness ‘unto them that are exercised 
thereby.” Here is Scripture proof that 
God’s punishment is corrective, and the re- 
sult is righteousness. 

This reminds us of Romans v. 20, which 
affirms “The law entered that the offence 
might abound, but where sin abounded 
grace did much more abound.” Do you say 
that the wrath of God abides on the sinner ? 
Hear the Scripture on this point assuring 
you that the wrath has given place to the 
love: “God commended his love toward 
us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us; much more then, being 
now justified by his blood, we shall be 
saved from wrath through him. We joy 
in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom we have now received the atone- 
ment. As by the offence of one judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation, even 
so by the righteousness of one, the free 
gift came upon all men unto justification 
of life.’—Romans v. 8, 11 and 18. God’s 
punishment is in love, and so must be cor- 
rective. The purpose of it, the Bible says, 
is to chasten us unto righteousness. If you 
escape punishment you give up your birth- 
right. 

Christ did not come to save us from 
punishment, but that He might destroy the 
devil and the works of the devil and that 
death and hell should be destroyed, and 
that God might wipe away all tears from 
all eyes, and “there shall be no more sor- 
row, crying, or pain,” and “no more curse, 
for there is one Mediator between God and 
men, for it pleased the Father, that in him 
should all fulness dwell, and having made 
peace through the blood of his cross, by 
him to reconcile all things unto Himself.” 
Christ Jesus “gave himself a ransom for 
all.” “God will have all men to be saved. ’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
CONDUCTED BY REV. CHARLES R. GILLETT, LIBRARIAN OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Messiah of the Gospels, and The Mes- 
siah of the Apostles.* 


In these books Dr. Briggs shows not only 
his faculty for fresh treatment of Scripture 
themes, but also for fresh subjects and titles. 
His theme is a new one, and is happily ex- 
pressed in his title. Christas a historic per- 
sonage, and as a theological problem, has 
been a familiar subject. But asa prophetic 
personage, the Jewish Messiah, viewed with 
reference to his fulfilment of that idea, it is 
safe to say that he receives in these books 
for the first time adequate critical treatment. 
The value of the books comes also from their 
Biblico-theological treatment of the subject. 
It recognizes the various groups into which 
the books of the New Testament are divided, 
and the distinctness and individuality of con- 
ception which belong to the treatment of the 
theme by each. Wesee the genesis of the dif- 
ferent elements which enter into the confes- 
sional statements of our Lord’s person and 
work, the rise of the various streams which 
unite finally in the Christology of the Church. 
We see the merely theocratic Son of God, the 


Son by a virgin birth, the pre-existent Son, 
the incarnate Logos, not, as now, held to- 
gether in the structural unity of the creeds, 
but as individual contributions to the under- 
standing of our Lord’s person, existing sep- 


arately, though not inconsistently. For 
instance, the virgin birth is shown to be 
confined to the two Gospels which tell the 
story, not appearing, nor implied elsewhere, 
in the New Testament. And we see, more- 
over, the growth of the supernatural idea of 
Jesus’ person, culminating in the Logos doc- 
trine of the Prologue to the fourth Gospel. 

The extent and value of this analysis is 
seen in the following distinctions. In the 
Synoptical Gospels, Jesus is presented as the 
Jewish Messiah simply. Even his virgin 
birth, in Matthew and Luke, is the fulfil- 
ment of a Messianic prophecy. In the 
fourth Gospel, he isthe Messiah from heaven. 
In the Synoptics, he is the Son of God in 
the theocratic sense only, God’s representa- 
tive or vicegerent. In the fourth Gospel, 
he is the Son of God in the proper sense, in- 
volving equality withGod. But while he is 
the Messiah, he fulfils only a small and unim- 
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inson Professor of Biblical Theology in the Union Theo- 
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portant part of the Messianic ideal during 
his earthly life. He is the suffering servant 
of Isaiah, and the prophet who was to suc- 
ceed Moses of Deuteronomy, or combining 
the two, the suffering prophet. But he is 
not the Messianic king yet, his royal en- 
thronement and actual reign beginning only 
with his resurrection and ascension, which 
are united here as being practically one 
event. The first Advent is not therefore the 
event to which Messianic prophecy primarily 
oints forward, but the Messianic reign in 
reaven, and the second Advent. 

Coming now to the Messiah of the Apos- 
tles, we find that the ascended Christ, the 
enthroned Messianic King, is the theme of 
the teaching in its primitive type. The im- 
perfect, suffering Messiah of the Gospels is 
dropped, and the full Messianic king reigning 
in heaven and worshipped on earth, is taken 
up. To this Paul adds the pre-existent 
Messiah. ‘This pre-existence was in the 
form of God, and his incarnation was a 
Kenosis, a laying aside of the divine form of 
being, in order to assume the human form. 
But to Paul, the great themes are the cruci- 
fied and risen Messiah, not the Messiah of 
gracious acts and of prophetic words. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Christology 
is of a still more advanced type, the author 
adding to statements which represent him as 
reflecting fully the glory of God, quotations 
which identify him with the Yahweh of the 
Old Testament, with angels as his ministers. 
The doctrine of both the person and the work 
of the Messiah in this Epistle is a develop- 
ment of the latent Alexandrianism of the later 
Pauline Epistles. And finally, we have the 
Messiah of the Epistles of John, and of the 
Prologue of the fourth Gospel, containing 
the latest and most advanced teaching in re- 
gard to him. In the Epistles, he is the pre- 
existent Word, who was from the beginning, 
the Life, the Word of Life. The incarna- 
tion is here made the very touchstone of 
Christian faith. In the Prologue, which is 
associated with the first Epistle, but distin- 
guished in its teaching from the Gospel, we 
have both the ideas and terminology of the 
Alexandrian philosophy, presenting the 
Logos as summing up in himself all the 
Mediatorial activity of God. The idea be- 
longs to Alexandrianism, but the use of it is 
the result of an internal development of 
Christianity itself. Christianity had come 
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to the point in the development of its Chris- 
tology where it needed and used this system 
of ideas. 

The same difference of individual state- 
ment, and the same advance, belong to the 
treatment of the doctrinal aspects of Jesus’ 
death. ‘The primitive conception, and the 
most persistent, is that which the facts bear 
on their face, that he died as a martyr, giv- 
ing his life for the cause to which he was 
pledged. Paul introduced the idea of a sec- 
ond Adam, a new head of the race, in whose 
death is included the death of those whom 
he represents in such a way as to preclude 
the necessity of their death. He also makes 
Jesus the sin-offering, and in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians the burnt-offering. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews makes him the anti- 
type of the entire sacrificial system. The 
first Epistle of John also introduces the sin- 
offering. But elsewhere, the primitive con- 
ception of a martyr-death is retained. 

It is almost impossible to write such a 
book as this without striking some ruling 
thought which finally comes to dominate 
the situation. It is evident that Dr. Briggs 
has found this in the fact that the theme of 
the New Testament books, outside of the Gos- 
ee is not the Messiah of the Gospels, the 

nistoric Christ, but the risen and ascended 
Christ, and especially the returning Christ, 
the Christ of the Second Advent. This coin- 
cides significantly with the supposed imper- 
fection of the Messiah of the Gospels. which 
corresponds to only one of the Messianic 
ideals, that of the suffering prophet, and 
especially, utterly fails to fill out the idea of 
the Messianic King. This gap between the 
Gospels and the other writings is an obvious 
Biblico-theological fact, and one of great 
significance. The fact that the historic 
Christ is sketched in so firmly in the Gos- 
pels, only to disappear, raises questions that 
will not down, and among others, when is 
he to reappear? But the attempt to find a 
reason for it, and the explanation of it by 
the supposition that the most important of 
all the Messianic réles was not played by 
him, but only by the ascended Christ, and, 
above all, by the returning Christ, is obvi- 
ously also a Biblico-theological fact, but not 
one that will bear transporting into the 
realm of theology proper. It is the reason 
that the New Testament writers had for 
ignoring the historic Christ; but does it 
preserve for us the more important Biblico- 
theological fact that Jesus himself empha- 
sizes the spirituality of his kingdom, and 
never hints at any distinction between him- 
self as he is, and as he is to be, in making 
his Messianic claim? This is a very im- 


portant question, whether what Jesus says 
about himself and about the kingdom ac- 
cords with the supposition that he is already 
during his life the Messianic king, or be- 
comes that only when he has ascended. 
And the following considerations do not 
seem to be without weight in favor of the 
essential identity of the historic Christ with 
the Messianic king. It is not meant that 
the change of venue did not effect some 
change in his royal state, but that essential 
kinghood belonged to him in his earthly 
state, and that his great lesson, the great 
fact which he had to communicate to men, 
lay somehow wrapped up in that claim that 
he, as he was, he and no other, was king of 
men. Inthe first place, Jesus wasdissatistied 
with the confession that he was a prophet, 
and made this distinction between his dis- 
ciples and the rest of the people, that the 
one went only so far as to recognize him as 
a prophet, while the others acknowledged 
him to be the Messiah. If the part played 
by him before them was that of prophet, 
and not of king, why were not the people 
right, and the disciples wrong? Secondly, 
what is the authority which is attributed to 
Jesus but a kingly authority? It isnot the 
authority which compels obedience exter- 
nally, but inwardly. And is not that the 
only authority that he asserts, or cares to 
have? The function of government is to 
compel obedience, and that of religion to 
persuade to obedience, and the meaning of 
Christ’s life, is that the latter, the obedi- 
ence from the heart, is the reign which God 
is seeking to establish on the earth What 
he did towards establishing the kingdom 
was to increase that power to the maximum. 
It is, with reference to the sources of his 
power, not so much the glorified Christ, as 
the historic, the suffering Christ, who reigns 
in Heaven to-day. And this power in- 
creases with the growth of the ethical sense 
inman. Thirdly, the parables present the 
same view of the nature of the kingdom. It 
is a kingdom that grows by the processes of 
an inward life, and not by the pressure of an 
external power. The seed is the word, the 
sower is the Son of Man; the secret of its 
growth is that the earth makes fruit from 
the seed of itself; the success or unsuccess 
of the sowing is determined by the kind of 
soil; the growth of the kingdom is like 
leaven, a pervasive and slowly spreading in- 
fluence. And finally, this process, this dis- 
tinctly vital process, is to be kept up to the 
end. Men will be tempted to introduce 
other and more summary processes, as in 
the parable of the tares, but they would 
be disastrous. Just here is the vice of a 
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certain style of thought, that this process 
does not seem kingly, and it is deemed 
necessary to replace it with what has more 
royalty about it. It would seem certain 
that the parables, on the contrary, enunci- 
ate these as the permanent principles, the 
essential ideas of the kingdom, and not as a 
temporary phase of it. And in these essen- 
tials, the kingdom does not change with the 
enthronement of the Messiah. Fourthly, 
the theory of Dr. Briggs involves a doubt- 
ful interpretation of the prophetic parts 
of our Lord’s teaching. A conspicuous ex- 
ample of this is the interpretation of John 
i. 52, which is explained by the return 
of Jesus accompanied by the angels. ‘To say 
nothing of the fact that this is out of 
sympathy with the general teaching of the 
fourth Gospel. it does not fit the language, 
which describes the angels as ‘‘ ascending 
and descending on the Son of Man.” It is 
every way more probable that it describes the 
constant communication between our Lord 
and heaven during his earthly life. Then 
the lifting up of the Son of Man is explained 
by the exaltation of Jesus, instead of the 
crucifixion. (John iii. 14, vili. 28, xii. 32, 
34.) Dr. Briggs notices the fact that the 
third of these passages states that Jesus 
signifies by this the manner of his death, 
but says that Jesus did not merely indicate 


the way in which he would die, but briefly 
states his theme, his death and departure 


thereby to heaven. A theory is in a bad 
way which requires such interpretation. 
But of course, the test of any theory of 
New ‘l'estament prophecy is its treatment of 
our Lord’s eschat»logical discourse. And 
it is well tocome immediately to the acu- 
men of this question. Is it al/ the events 
predicted, or only @ part of them, which 
were to take place in that generation? It 
is well also to premise that the general sub- 
ject of prophecy is the immediate future, a 
future calculable from present events, and 
not a remote future growing out of other 
and unknown conditions. But not even 
this must prejudice us. The unexpected 
may happen, and no prejudice against it 
should shut out our eyes to facts. Dr. 
Briggs thinks that the prophecy is divided 
into three parts, the signs, the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the Parousia proper. The 
first two are included within that genera- 
tion. The last is indefinitely postponed, 
and it is expressly stated that the Son does 
not know the time ofit. As far as Matthew 
xxiv. 28, Mark xiii. 23, it is agreed that the 
reference is to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
But what follows, to Matthew xxiv. 31, Mark 
xiii. 27, is said of the Parousia proper. Mat- 
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thew xxiv. 32-35, Mark xiii. 28-31 refers to the 
signs, all of which are accomplished with- 
in that generation. And finally, Matthew 
xxiv. 36-51, Mark xiii. 32-37, refers to the 
Paronsia, of which nobody knows the time, 
not even the Son. The difficulty in this 
scheme of interpretation is that the marks 
of time in verse 28 in Matthew, and verse 
24 in Mark, are such as to make the coming 
of Christ follow the preceding calamity im- 
mediately. Mark’s expression of this is 
fully as significant as Matthew’s. For in 
those days refers to the period of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, only after that event. 
And I fail to find any passage in either Old 
Testament or New Testament, in which 
nearness of time, and especially immediate 
succession of events, is used to express merely 
the certainty of something in the future. 
But the connection between the several 
parts of Matthew xxiv. 32-42, and of Mark 
xiii, 28-37, is more conclusive still. Itis the 
connection between an event and its signs. 
Dr. Briggs’ theory is that the signs were ail 
in during that generation, but that the 
event is still, after 1800 years, indefinitely 
postponed. And yet. as Jesus says, the 
signs are that they may know the time. 
And the signs, too, he says, are like the 
signs in nature of the coming of summer. 
In general, it is evident that the historic 
Christ is not the Messiah of the Apostles, 
but the prehistoric Son of God, and the 
posthistoric Messiah of the enthronement 
and of the Second Advent. Dr. Briggs’ 
books are conclusive and valuable on this 
oint. But that Jesus did not regard his 
Messianic career as beginning here, but only 
with his ascension, we think he has quite 
failed to show. It ignores the really vital 
parts of our Lord’s teaching. 

Episcopal Seminary, E. P. GouLpD. 

Philadelphia. 


BRIEF REVIEWS. 
The Hulsean Lectures for 1893-94. 

BisHop CREIGHTON, of Peterborough, is 
well known as the author of a History of the 
Papacy during the Period of the Reformation, 
and he is qualified to speak upon the subject 
of Persecution and Toleration, which forms 
the theme of the latest series of lectures on 
the Hulsean foundation, before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. He begins his treat- 
ment with an exposition of the incident of 
the suggestion of the disciples that they be 
allowed to call down fire upon the inhospi- 
table Samaritans. He deduces the sound 
principle from the answer of Jesus, that the 
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persecuting spirit is no part of Christianity. 
Thence he passes to the intolerance of the 
New Testament writers towards false teach- 
ing, and so comes to the subject of the 
“ Church and persecution.” The Church cer- 
tainly has persecuted those who differed from 
‘her, and the explanation of the anomaly be- 
tween this practice and the preaching of Jes- 
us forms the burden of his book. The result 
is summed up thus: ‘‘ It [persecution] arose 
from impulses of human nature, common at 
all times, which Christianity did not im- 
mediately succeed in subduing, and which 
succeeded for a time in cloaking themselves 
with the semblance of doing God service by 
promoting the common welfare. ‘The spirit 
of Christianity never ceased to protest, and 
finally supplied the force before which perse- 
cution fell.” Its rise is stated thus : persecu- 
tion ‘‘ was adopted by the Church from the 
system of the world, when the Church accept- 
ed the responsibility of maintaining order 
in the community” ; it was ‘‘ exercised for 
political rather than for religious ends.” It 
may be apprehended that it will require 
more than the Bishop’s one hundred and 
forty pages to convince the sceptical of the 
correctness of this thesis. That there is 


more or less truth in the statement is un- 
doubted, but on the face of it the theory is 
far too narrow for the facts as they are usu- 


aily understood and interpreted. It should 
be added that the author’s purpose was not 
so much to decide the question after a thor- 
ough examination as to open up a line of in- 
vestigation for the consideration and study 
of others. The book is very interesting and 
suggestive, and if its theory could be proved, 
it might serve to remove a part of the re- 
proach attaching to the Church, which shut 
its eyes to one of the Lord’s plainest pre- 
cepts and entered upon courses which belied 
his words. (London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 1895.) 


Prof. Allen’s Bohlen Lectures. 


THE new (eleventh and revise?) edition of 
The Continuity of Christian Thought, by 
Dr. Alexander V. G. Allen, professor in the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, 
has recently appeared. For ‘‘substance of 
doctrine” it is unchanged from the previous 
editions, excepting the new preface, which 
serves to exhibit the author’s plan and 
thought. The principal and ruling concep- 
tion is the conviction that history is one on 
account of the guidance exerted by the divine 
hand which directs its course. It receives 
its unity in accordance with the unity of the 
divine plan, which is leading on towards a 
goal as yet unseen. Breaks occur, yet in 
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and through them all the true programme of 
progress is evident. The book is, therefore, 
not only suited to assist in the comprehen- 
sion of the facts of history, but in the appre- 
ciation of the truth that though sometimes 
the path is dark, the final outcome is to be 
full of light. In the course of his new pref- 
ace Dr. Allen takes occasion to speak of the 
declaration of papal infallibility and the re- 
cent deliverance of the ‘‘ Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, that the original text of Scrip- 
ture, if it had been preserved in its integrity, 
would be found without error,” and to say 
that they both ‘‘defy historical scholarship 
and learning.’’ Of the latter he remarks 
that it ‘‘reduces itself to the melancholy 
confession that we no longer have, or, for 
that matter, can ever hope to have, an un- 
erring text of Scripture.” Of both he says 
that ‘‘it is also a comfort to know, that be- 
cause they have no root in the truth, they 
must wither away.’’ (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


A Story of the Christ. 


AN anonymous book entitled As Others 
Saw Him, A.D. 54, is ostensibly an account 
of the doings and sayings of Jesus in Jeru- 
salem. The narrator is represented as a 
Jew who at the time of the first cleansing 
of the Temple was in the highest grade of 
the ‘‘ disciples” who listened to the Sanhe- 
drim in their decisions. The account pur- 
ports to have been composed twenty-five 
years later, when the writer was resident at 
Alexandria. It gives a vivid portrayal of 
many scenes, and any excellence that the 
book possesses is due to the fact that it 
shows the reverse of the picture with which 
we are so well acquainted from the Gospels. 
To some it may appear almost in the light 
of an apology for the Jews, who failed to 
see their imagined Messiah in the man 
whose spiritual kingdom they could not or 
would not comprehend, and yet it is not 
entirely of this character. The author ex- 
hibits not a little knowledge of rabbinical 
lore, and of Hebrew sects, doctrines and 
usages ; but in one respect a remarkable slip 
is made when the alleged narrator is repre- 
sented as a member of the Sanhedrim of 
Seventy-One in the second year of Christ’s 
ministry (pp. 20 and 175), and yet to have 
been unmarried (p. 200). The author aiso 
missed an opportunity for the introduction 
of a most dramatic incident, when the ac- 
count of John vii. 45 ff. was passed over in 
silence. Furthermore, the book is incom- 
plete, in that it fails to take any notice of 
the subterfuge of the priests by which they 
sought to nullify the effect produced by the 
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story of the resurrection of the crucified. 
The book as a whole has many excellencies 
but also not a few defects. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Home of the Parables. 


THOSE who have known of the fame of 
Dr. W. H. Thomson, son of the author of 
‘*'The Land and the Book,” in connection 
with his Bible class, conducted for many 
years at the New York home of the Y. M. 
C. A., will not need to be told that an ex- 
position of a biblical theme coming from 
his pen will be lucid, instructive, suggestive 
and good. Such is the character of his little 
book on The Parables by the Lake, which 
is apparently one of other volumes deal- 
ing with the ‘‘ Parables and their Home.” 
Indeed, ‘* the home of the parables is a land 
which often affords striking commentaries 
of its own upon their meaning,” and there 
are ‘‘ frequent relations of the parables to 
the scenes and surroundings in which they 
were first delivered,” which give them a 
peculiar fulness of meaning. New and un- 
noticed phases of thought, meaning and 
purpose are brought out by Dr. Thomson, 
together with touches of local color derived 
from personal observation. The particular 
passage upon which the author comments is 
Matthew xiii., and -his chapters deal with 
the “‘sower,” the ‘‘ seed growing secretly,” 
the ** tares,”’ the ‘‘ drawnet,”’ the ‘‘ mustard 
seed,” the ** leaven,” the “‘ hid treasure,’’ the 
“nearl,”’ and the ‘* householder’s treasure.” 
What of illustration from local surround- 
ings could be utilized, finds a place, together 
with much of application of the lessons of 
Jesus to the current and recurrent needs of 
men. (New York: Harper Bros., pp. 159.) 


The English in South Africa. 


A DECIDEDLY interesting book upon this 
subject has appeared under the title The 
History of the English Church and People in 
South Africa. It is written by Rev. A. Theo- 
dore Wirgman, B.D., D.C.L., Vice-Provost 
of St. Mary’s Collegiate Church, Port Eliza- 
beth, South Africa. The author is qualified 
for his task by long residence, intimate ac- 
quaintance and careful study. He is a high- 
churchman, but he is also a just and appre- 
ciative writer. who acknowledges the good 
that existed in the Dutch Churches which 
preceded the English Church at the southern 
end of the Dark Continent. His book is full 
of facts, dates. names and other details, and 
his narrative is life-like and full of action. 
He is a severe critic of the method of colo- 
nial government practised in time past by 
England, and his pages abound in expres- 
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sions which find a ready response in those 
who recall our own early colonial history. 
“* Incompetence ’’ and ‘‘ blundering policy ”’ 
we find were not restricted to the decades 
that preceded 1776. The record of the 
growth of the English Church in South 
Africa is a noble record. but a vast amount 
of credit is due to the Dutch, who were first 
upon the ground. This credit is readily and 
freely granted. Weare perhaps too ready 
to think that all good is stored up in our 
latitude, but the civilization and advance at 
the South, as shown in this volume, are 
worthy of observation and notice. The book 
is a valuable addition to the literature of 
English colonial Church history. (London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) 


History of Marriage. 


YEARS and years ago the question of mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister was dis- 
cussed with great heat and at great length. 
More recently efforts have been made in 
England to remove its prohibition. With 
us the question plays no part at all, but in 
England it is different. One of the objects 
of Dr. Herbert Mortimer Luckock, Dean of 
Lichfield, in his History of Marriage, is to 
wage war against those lax views which 
would allow marriage within this degree. 
Another object is to show the indissolubility 
of the marriage bond, and the unwi-dom of 
allowing additional relaxation of the rules 
regarding the remarriage of an innocent 
party. It is from this standpoint that this 
history is written. It is valuable, doubt- 
less, from its point of view, but it is essen- 
tially English in its contents, treatment, aims 
and purposes. The investigation begins with 
Scripture, proceeds to the Church fathers, 
East and West, and tothe Anglican practice, 
with the purpose of supporting the author’s 
fundamental thesis. The second half of the 
volume deals with the laws which have been 
in vogue as to prohibited degrees of mar- 
riage. The title leads one to expect a dif- 
ferent treatment, and even the additional 
specifications of the title (‘‘ History of Mar- 
riage, Jewish and Christian, in relation to 
divorce and certain forbidden degrees”’) do 
not suffice to relieve one of some sense of 
disappointment. (London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75.) 


Religious Statistics. 


Dr. Dantet DorcHEster’s book on The 
Problem of Religious Progress, published 
first in 1881, has been much read and widely 
quoted. It now appears in a revised and 
enlarged edition, containing new plates and 
colored diagrams. New sections on the an- 
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archistic spirit, on machinery and moral and 
social progress, and on the peril of cities, 
have been added, together with an entirely 
new and valuable chapter entitled ‘‘ Christi- 
anity an increasing force in the world’s con- 
sciousness and life.”’ In the matter of sta- 
tistics use has been made of the last census, 
particularly that of churches and religious 
societies. Those who are acquainted with 
the earlier edition will need no special com- 
mendation of the later; for others it may 
suffice to say that the work is an attempt ‘to 
show by statistics and history that the trend 
of events is in favor of the supremacy of 
Christianity. and to indicate the aids and 
hindrances to the spread and adoption of 
Christian principles. (New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. $2.75.) 


A New Book on Japan. 


INTEREST in Japan and things Japanese 
has been lively ever since the days of the 
diplomacy of Commodore Perry, and it has 
become, if possible, even greater since the 
beginning of the war with China, now hap- 
pily concluded. This feeling has made 
itself evident in the number of books that 
have recently appeared treating of various 
phases of Japanese life, history and religion. 
Among these publications is an additional 
one by Lafcadio Hearn, author of ‘‘Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan,” entitled Out of the 
East, and further described as ‘‘reveries and 
studies in New Japan.”’ It is intended to 
give the Western mind some notion of the 
processes of Japanese thought and of the 
niceties of Japanese ethics, which are not 
only foreign to our ways of thinking, but are 
also hidden from the gaze and cognition of 
the foreigner. From these pages, which are 
delightfully written, one may learn many 
lessons that are valuable in aiding to a just 
and accurate conception of the Japanese and 
their real nature and being. ‘The attitude 
of the author is that of a devoted follower of 
Herbert Spencer, whom he regards as “the 
world’s greatest philosopher.” This bias 
runs through the book and colors some of 
its most fundamental treatment, but with 
this one may get along very well. in view of 
the other delightful features of the volume, 
by making the needful deductions from the 
sum total. The author’s words on the sub- 
ject of missions in Japan are trenchant, and 
perhaps entirely wrong, but they serve to 
set off a fact that has been recognized by 
some at least of the missionaries, that foreign 
institutions and truths which are adopted by 
the Japanese undergo a change and restate- 
ment at their hands before final acceptance. 
To many the statement of the author quoted 
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below will come with a shock, but whether 
it states the attitude of the Japanese mind 
truly or not, it must be considered, and any- 
way it is not at all a consoling eo 
when we exult in the advantages of : 
Christian civilization. The quotation is as 
follows: ‘‘In short, it [Japan] has wisely 
decided that the foreign religion [Christian- 
ity], besides its inappropriateness to the 
conditions of Oriental society, has proved 
itself less efficacious as an ethical influence 
in the West than Buddhism has done in the 
East.’’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.) 
The German Universities. 

FRIEDRICH PAULSEN is one of the most 
popular professors in the University of Ber- 
lin, and one of the best qualified to speak 
upon The German Universities, their char- 
acter and historical development. To an 
increasing number of readers this book wil! 
be welcome. Those who are proposing to 
continue their studies in Germany will find 
here many facts with which they should bx 
acquainted before stepping foot upon Ger- 
man soil. Those interested in the study of 
the history of education will obtain usefu! 
material, and even the general reader wil! 
enjoy this entertaining as well as instruc- 
tive book. Ifthe Umsturzgesetz now before 
the German Reichstag is enacted, the book 
may attain the position of telling what was, 
not what is. The translation by Prof. E. 
D. Perry, of Columbia, is excellent in every 
respect. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$2.00.) 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of C. K. 
Jenness, M.A., the compiler, for a copy of 
The Charities of San Francisco. It is a 
“directory of the benevolent and correc- 
tional agencies, together with a digest of 
those laws. most directly affecting their 
work.”’ ‘The book, which contains about 
ninety octavo pages, is published under the 
auspices of the department of Economics 
and Social Science of Stanford University, 
and is divided into chapters relating to thie 
Organization of Charities, Sanitation and 
Medical Relief, Out-Door Relief, Institu- 
tional Relief, Preventative and Rescue Work, 
Educational, and Proposed Charities. The 
laws are embraced in fourappendices. The 
compiler has spent much effort in gathering 
the material, and he makes a most credit- 
able showing ‘for the great city of the Pacifi 
coast. His work will be found useful, not 
only in that city but also elsewhere, as an 
excellent model. (San Francisco: Book 
Room Print. 1037 Market Street.) 
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AN exceedingly interesting and instruc- 
tive book is one by Leopold Wagner, entitled 
Manners, Customs and Observances ; their 
Origin and Significance. The book itself 
is divided into four hundred and seventy- 
five sections, but the index shows over a 
thousand entries, and each one stands for 
some separate matter appropriate to the 
volume and its general subject. The scope 
of the whole is indicated by the general 
heads under which special topics are 
grouped: Regal and Ecclesiastical ; Naval 
and Military; Legal and Parliamentary ; 
Civic and Social ; Courtship and Marriage ; 
Death and Burial: Amusements of the 
People ; Patron Saints and their Attributes ; 
Festivals of the Church; Jewish Feasts and 
Festivals ; and Secular Observances. The 
author has attempted to sift out all apocry- 
phal elements, and to get down to the solid 
substratum of fact. This is no easy task, 
as those have cause to know who have had 
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experience of the longevity of such tales. 
For instance, the story is told that what was 
adopted as the answer to the question, 
“What is God?” in the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism, constituted the opening words of 
a prayer uttered during the deliberations of 
the Westminster Assembly by the youngest 
member of that body, whose name is given 
in the common version of the story. In- 
vestigation has shown that this particular 
man was not present when the answer to 
the question indicated was framed, having 
been called home some months before by 
illness in his family. Yet the story lives on 
in spite of its apocryphal character. The 
same is true of thousands of other stories 
and allusions, and these elements Mr. Wag- 
ner has attempted to exclude by the exer- 
cise of great care and of criticism. The 
index adds very materially to the value of 
the book. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.75.) 
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1895. ] 


Railroads in Turkey. 

Growth of the Christian Church in Japan. 
Dr. Gordon’s relation to missions. 

Rev. Adolphe Mabille, of Basutoland. 
Lepers of the world. 


New Christian Quarterly. 
St. Louis, April, 1895. 
Snatching away of Paul. 
College boards. 
Will of God concerning poverty. 
Work of the Holy Spirit. 
Inspiration. 
Song of Deborah: a study. 
Some lost arts of the church and how they are 
being regained. 


Sunday Magazine. 
London, May, 1895. 


Tender mercies of the good. 
Birds of the cliffs. 
Christianizing the Niger. 
Eve of Christianity. 

Debt of Honour. 

Gospel and the age. 

China and the Bible. 

Dr. Dale. 

Great charter of Christ. 
Salisbury cathedral. 


Preacher’s Magazine. 
New York, May, 1895. 


Springs of Christ's authority. 
Choice of environment. 

In the Banqueting House. 
Suggestive sermon titles. 
Memorial address. 


The Thinker. 
New York, May, 1895. 


Life of Jesus prior to his public ministry. 
Fourth Gospel, from a Jewish point of view. 
Joel: the summons to repentance. 

St. Paul's view of the Greek gods. 
Preliminaries of dogmatic theology. 


The Treasury. 

New York, May, 1895. 
Missionary work in Alaska. 
Preparation to meet God. 
Kingly life. 
Losing Jesus. 
Delight in God’s will. 
Historical method in Bible study. 
Children’s Aid Society. 


The Yale Review. 
New Haven, May, 1895. 
Government and the bond syndicate. 
Views of Napoleon. 
Recent reforms in taxation. 
Western posts and the British debts. 
London county council and its works. 


MAGAZINES. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for June contains 
“A Singular Life,” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; 
‘“‘Some Reminiscences of Christina Rossetti,” 
William Sharp; ‘‘ Mars. The Water Problem,” 
Percival Lowell; ‘‘A Pilgrimage to the Great 
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Buddhist Sanctuary of North China,” Wm. 
Woodville Rockhill; ‘‘ Rosita,” Ellen Mackubin; 
‘© A Week on Walden’s Ridge,” Bradford Tor- 
rey; ‘‘Onthe Oregon Express,” Virna Woods; 
‘*Through the Windows: Two Glimpses of a 
Man’s Life,” Francis Edmund Lester; “In the 
Twilight of the Gods,” Lafcadio Hearn; ‘‘A 
Japanese Sword-Song,” Mary Stockton Hunter; 
‘““The Seats of the Mighty,” Gilbert Parker; 
** Vocal Culture in its Relation to Literary Cul- 
ture,” Hiram Corson. 


THE contents of June CENTURY are: ‘The 
Comedie Francaise at Orange,” Thomas A. Jan- 
vier; ‘* Tribulations of a Cheerful Giver,” Will- 
iam Dean Howells; ‘‘ The World’s Need,” Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox; ‘‘Casa Braccio,” F. Marion 
Crawford; ‘‘A Business Transaction,” James 
Jeffrey Roche; ‘Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
William M. Sloane; ‘‘ The Discovery of Glacier 
Bay,” John Muir; ‘‘The Poet’s Day,” R. W. 
Gilder; ‘‘ The Princess Sonia,” Julia Magruder; 
‘“‘The New Public Library in Boston,” Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer and Lindsay Swift; 
‘On a Side Track,” Mary Hallock Foote; ‘‘ The 
Lady of Lucerne,” F. Hopkinson Smith; ‘‘ Two 
Tramps in England,” Josiah Flynt; ‘‘ The New 
Old Testament,” Newman Smyth. 


THE May COSMOPOLITAN contains ‘‘ Samarkand 
and Bokhara,” Frank Vincent; ‘‘ Great Railway 
Systems of the United States,” J. B. Walker; 
‘*The Pleasant Occupation of Tending Bees,” 
W. Z. Hutchinson; **My Goddaughter,” Gus: 
tave Kobbe; ‘‘ Ceremonial Dishes of England,” 
Esther Singleton; ‘‘A Three-Stranded Yarn,” 
W. Clark Russell; “‘Saleswomen in the Great 
Stores,” Mary P. Whiteman; ‘“‘ Another Dog,” 
F. Hopkinson Smith; ‘‘ A Charmer of Men,” T. 
C. Crawford; ‘‘Is Popular Research Remuner- 
ative?” Edgar W. Nye. 


McCLuRE’s MAGAZINE for June contains: 
** Life and Work in the Du Pont Powder-Mills,” 
Cleveland Moffett; ‘“‘My Sunday at Home,” 
Rudyard Kipling; ‘‘ Napoleon’s Relations with 
the United States,” Ida M. Tarbell; ‘ Before 
Grant Won His Stars,” E. J. Edwards; ‘‘ The 
Hour and the Man,” Robert Barr; “‘ How the 
Circus is Put Up and Taken Down,” Cleveland 
Moffett; ‘‘A Governor of Guéret,” Stanley J. 
Weyman; ‘‘Human Documents.” A Series of 
Portraits of Madame Adam; ‘Sardou. His 
Manner of Life—How He Writes His Plays,” 
Ange Galdemar; ‘‘ After Sedan. Napoleon III.’s 
Meeting with King William and Count Bis- 
marck,” Archibald Forbes; ‘‘ General Sheridan’s 
Observations at Sedan. A Letter from General 
Sheridan to General Grant;” ‘‘The Night at 
Harrisburg. A Reminiscence of Lincoln’s Jour- 
ney to Washington in 1861,” A. K. McClure. 


JUNE SCRIBNER’S contains : ‘‘ Chicago—Before 
the Fire, After the Fire, and To-Day,” Melville 
E. Stone; ‘The Story of Bessie Costrell,” Mrs. 
Humphry Ward; ‘American Wood-Engrav- 
ers,” Frank French; ‘‘The Bicycle: the heel 
of To-Day,” Philip G. Hubert, Jr.; ‘‘ Woman and 
the Bicycle,” Marguerite Merington; ‘‘The So- 
cial Side of Bicycling,” James B. Townsend; 
‘““A Doctor’s View of Bicycling,” J. West 
Roosevelt, M.D.; ‘‘ The Genius of Bowlder Bluff,” 
[Stories of Girls’ College Life.] Abbe Carter 
Goodloe; ‘‘ A History of the Last Quarter-Cen- 
tury in the United States,” E. Benjamin An- 
drews; ‘*The Gentleman from Huron,” George 
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A. Hibbard; ‘‘ Benevolence,” Mrs. James T. 
Fields; ‘‘ The Art of Living—The Use of Time,” 
Robert Grant; ‘‘A Co-operative Courtship,” 
Annie Steger Winston; ‘*The Edge of Clare- 
mont Hill,” Henry Van Dyke; ‘‘ The Amazing 
Marriage,” George Meredith. 


THE contents of HARPER’S MAGaZzInE for 
June are: ‘*House-Boating in China,” Julian 
Ralph; ‘‘ What the Madre Would Not Have,” 
Robert C. V. Meyers; ‘‘The Grand Prix and 
Other Prizes,” Richard Harding Davis; “A 
Miracle,” M. E. M. Davis; ‘**A Frontier Fight,” 
General G. A. Forsyth, U. S. A.; ‘First Im- 
pressions of Literary New York,” William 
Dean Howells; ‘‘ A Familiar Guest,’ Wiiliam 
Hamilton Gibson; ‘‘ Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc,” Louis De Conte; ‘* Rome in Africa,” 
William Sharp; ‘‘ Hearts Insurgent,” Thomas 
Hardy; ‘‘The New Czar, and What We May 
Expect from Him,” E. Borges, Ph D.; ‘Golf, 
Old and New,” Andrew Lang; ‘* Some Questions 
of the Day,” Hon. Seth Low. 


7 NOTES. 


A sum of over £1000 has been collected for 
the memorial of the late Professor Robertson 
Smith. Messrs. A. and C, Black, the Professor’s 
publishers, have contributed £100, and Mr. W. 
A. Black, £30. 1 


So far £800 have been contributed to the Car- 
lyle House Purchase Fund, the list of subscrip- 
tions being headed with £100 from the German 
Emperor. 


THE Rev. H. E. Ryle, Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge. is about to issue, 
through Messrs. Macmillan, a work entitled 
Philo and Holy Scripture, purporting to be a 
collection of the quotations made by Philo from 
the Old Testament. The quotations are given 
in extenso, with a few notes on the text, and the 
introduction discusses Philo’s treatment of 
Scripture generally. 


WE are glad to hear that the venerable Pro- 
fessor Park, of Andover, is writing the memoirs 
of Jonathan Edwards. The subject is excellent, 
and no one is better fitted to treat it than Dr. 
Park. He has given the study of a long life to 
the theology in which Edwards was mainly in- 
terested, and is master of a powerful and inter- 
esting style. Dr. Park is one year older than 
Mr. Gladstone. 


L’Eglise Libre describes the very interesting 
exhibition of relics connected with the Reforma- 
tion which is at present on view at Strasbourg. 
Among other treasures is the Bible translated 
by Luther and printed in 1523 at Wittenberg, 
the original document of the treaty of Smalkald 
in 1531, besides autographs of Calvin, Zwingli, 
and other reformers. The municipal library 
sends to the exhibition a series of rare pam- 
phlets dealing with the history of the Reforma- 
tion, and printed between 1520 and 1530. 


Messrs. T. AND T. CLARK announce for publi- 
cation about June 1st Professor Salmond’s work 
on ‘The Christian Doctrine of Immortality,” 
“nd a new edition, entirely rewritten, of Pro- 
fessor Laidlaw’s ‘‘ Bible Doctrine of Man; or, 


the rg teres g and Psychology of Scrip- 
ture.” The latter book has been out of print for 
some years. 


A FRIEND of Brown University has offered the 
sum of $200 as a prize to encourage the histor- 
ical study of the development of religious lib- 
erty in America, The following regulations re- 
specting its award are proposed: (1) The prize 
shail be open to general competition, (2) It 
shall be given to the writer of the best essay on 
one of the three following themes: (a) A criti- 
cal comparison of the claims put forward on be- 
half of Rhode Island and Maryland, respective- 
ly, regarding the first establishment of religious 
liberty in America; (b) A critical history of the 
movement towards disestablishment and re- 
ligious liberty in Connecticut; (ce) A critical 
history of the movement towards disestablish- 
ment {and religious liberty in Massachusetts. 
(38) No essay shall be received which is not 
founded upon original research. (4) The prize 
shall be awarded at commencement, 1896; es- 
says submitted in competition for it shall be 
placed in the hands of the president of Brown 
University on or before May 1, 1896, 


It is stated that thirty thousand copies of 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, that most de- 
lightful series of Scotch character sketches, 
have been sold in about five months, and that 
another large edition is in the press. Thisisa 
record for a new author’s first book. ‘‘Ian 
Maclaren,” under which pén-name the Rev. 
John Watson, the well-known Presbyterian 
minister of Liverpool, vainly sought to conceal 
himself, is now engaged on aone-volume novel. 


Two volumes of what will be called the “ Pall 
Mall Magazine Library,” edited by Lord Fred- 
erick Hamilton, M.P., and Sir Douglas Streight, 
will soon be issued by Roberts Bros. They are 
‘‘The Decline and Fall of Napoleon,” by Field 
Marshal Viscount Wolseley, and ‘‘ The Rise of 
Wellington,” by General Lord Roberts, V.C. 
These will probably be followed by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Evelyn Wood’s ‘‘Cavalry in the 
Waterloo Campaign,” now running in the Pall 
Mall Magazine. 


PROFESSOR DRIVER has now completed his 
Commentary on Deuteronomy, the first volume 
of the “International Critical Commentary ” 
series, under the editorship of Dr. Driver, Dr. 
Plummer, and Dr. Briggs; and Messrs, T. and 
T. Clark hope to publish it next month. 


THE LITERARY BUREAU of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal has just issued through the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. a catalogue entitled ‘* 5000 Books : 
an easy guide to the best books in every depart- 
ment of learning.” It is a wide 16mo of 272 
pages. The titles are first classified under fic- 
tion, folk-lore, biography, history, literature, 
fine arts, music, travel, science, useful arts, 
society, philosophy, religious reference; then 
the needful subdivisions are marked by the suc- 
cessive captions and sub-headings of the pages 
in each section. The books are arranged alpha- 
betically by authors except biographies, which 
are alphabetical by subjects. Brief descriptive 
comments are added to books requiring them, 
and asterisks mark, books of acknowledged 
standard merit. There is an index of authors 
and of subjects. The publishing firms and the 
retail price is given in each title. 
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CHRONICLE, OBITUARY, AND CALENDAR. 


COMPILED BY PROF. GEO. W. GILMORE, 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 15th.) 


Apr. 16-17.—Second Annual Convention of the 
Historical Academy of the Lutheran Church, 
in Philadelphia. 


Apr. 17.—Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society 
of the West, in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Annual Conference of the Theological Schools 
of the Episcopalian Church, in Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Apr. 18.—International Convention of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the United 
States and British American Provinces, in 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Apr. 21.—Observance of Founder’s Day by the 
Young People’s Baptist Union, all over the 
United States. 


Apr. 25.—Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church, in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Semi-annual Conference of the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in Carlisle, Pa. 


Apr. 30.—Spring Meeting of the Western Sec- 
tion of the Commission of the Presbyterian 
Alliance, in New York City. 


May 6.—Session of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, in London. 


May 8.—Seventh Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Education Society, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


May 8-12.—Thirty-first International Conven- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, at Springfield, Mass. 


May 9.—Annual meeting of the American Bible 
Society, in New York City. 


Mav 10-14.—Convention of Southern Baptists, at 
Washington, D. C 


May 15-16.—Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Woman’s Centenary Association (Woman’s 
National Missionary Society of the Universal- 
ist Church), in Brooklyn, N. Y 


EPISCOPALIAN. 


The Rev. John Reginald Harmer, M.A., has 
been chosen Bishop of Adelaide. 


Dr. Billing, Bishop-suffragan of North and East 
London, has resigned on account of ill health. 
He will retain the title, and will have as co- 
adjutor the Rev. Geo. Forrest Brown, D.C.L., 
who takes the title of Bishop of Stepney. 


The Very Rev. Archibald Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
has been appointed Dean of Canterbury. 


A.M. 


The Rev. Richard Eddy Sykes has been elected 
Bishop of Colorado. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Rev. John D. Irons, D.D., has been nomi- 
nated Professor in the (United Presbyterian) 
Xenia Theological Seminary. 


The Rev. Wm. Gregg, D.D., Professor of Church 
History in Knox College, Toronto, has re- 
signed. 


The Revs. R. K. Smoot, D.D., and W. J. Tidball, 
of the (Southern Presbyterian) Theological 
Seminary at Austin, Tex., have resigned. 


OBITUARY. 


Cyaighead, Rev. James Geddes (Presbyterian), 
D.D. (Maryville College, 1871), in New York 
Citv, Apr. 28, aged 72. He was graduated 
from Delaware College, 1844, and from Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, 1847; 
was ordained in New York, 1847; was stated 
supply at Watertown, Wis., 1847; pastor at 
Northumberland, Pa., 1850; was without 
charge in New York, 1854-1855; became editor 
of the New York Evangelist, 1856; resigned, 
1870, and spent six years in travel; was secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Historical Society, 
1876-1878; became Professor of Theology, and 
Dean of the theological department, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., 1879. 


Gardner, Rev. George Warren (Baptist), D.D. 
(Dartmouth, 1867), in New London, N. H., 
Apr. 27, aged 67. He was graduated from 
Dartmouth, College, 1852; became principal of 
the academy in Ludlow, Vt., 1852, then of the 
New London Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion (Colby Academy), 1853; was ordained to 
the ministry, 1858, and was installed pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Charlestown, 
Mass., 1861; became Corresponding Secretary 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
1872; pastor of First Baptist Church, Cleve- 
land, O., 1876; President of Central University, 
O., 1881-1885; since resigning the last position 
he had served the churches in Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Waltham, Mass. 


Hale, Rt. Rev. Matthew Blagden (Anglican), 
D.D. (Trinity College, Cambridge, 1857), in 
London, Apr. 3, aged 83. He was graduated 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A., 1835, 
M.A., 1838; was ordained deacon, 1836, priest, 
1837; became curate of Tresham, 1836, and of 
Wootton-under-Edge, 1838; perpetual curate of 


Stroud, 1839; rector of Alderly, 1845; perpetual 
curate of Atworth, 1846; Archdeacon of Adel, 
1847; Missionary Superintendent of Native In- 
stitute of Poonindie, So. Australia, 1850; was 
consecrated Bishop of Perth, 1857; and was 
transferred to Brisbane, 1875, which see he re- 
signed, 1885. 
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Heurtley, Rev. Charles Abel (Anglican), D.D. 
(Oxford, 1853), in Oxford, May 1, aged 89. He 
was graduated from Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, B.A., 1827; M.A., 1831; B.D., 18388; 
he was ordained deacon, 1831, priest, 1832; was 
fellow of his cullege, 1832-1841; became curate 
of Wardington and Claydon, 1831; rector of 
Fenny Compton, 1840; elected Margaret pro- 
fessor of divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1853. He was select preacher to the 
University, 1834, 1838, 1851; and Bampton lec- 
turer, 1845; was honorary canon of Worcester 
Cathedral, 1848-1853; and was member of the 
hebdomadal council of the university, 1864- 
1872. His published works were very numer- 
ous, including his Bampton Lectures on ‘‘ Jus- 
tification,” ‘‘ Essay on Miracles,” ‘‘ Doctrine of 
the Eucharist,” ‘‘ The Athanasian Creed,” and 
many other works, sermons, pamphlets, etc. 


Seelye, Rev. Julius Hawley (Congregationalist ), 
D.D. (Union College, 1862), LL.D. (Columbia 
College, 1876), in Amherst, Mass., May 12, 
aged 71. He was graduated from Amherst 
College, 1849, and from Auburn Theological 
Seminary, 1852; studied at Halle, Germany, 
1852-1853; was ordained, and became pastor 
of the First Reformed Church, Schenectady, 
1853; was elected professor of mental and 
moral philosophy at Amherst College, 1858; 
was member of Congress, 1874-1875; became 
president of Amherst College, 1877: which of- 
tice he resigned 1890. He is well knownas the 
author of text-books on ‘‘ Duty” and ‘‘Citi- 
zenship, ” of a work on “ Christian Missions, ” 
and as translator of Schwegler’s ‘‘ History of 
Philosophy. ” 


Boggs, Rev. Edward B. (Episcopalian, D.D., in 
Newark, aged 75. 


Brent, Rev. Henry (Anglican), M.A., in New- 
castle, Ont., Apr. 8, aged 77. 

Cartwright, Rev. Barton H. (Methodist), at Ore- 
gon, Iil., Apr. 3, aged 85. 


Hill, Rev. Reuben (Lutheran), D.D., at Eliza- 
bethville, Pa., Mar. 3, aged 69. 


Jasper, Rev. O. H. (Methodist), D.D., at Tilton, 
N. H., Apr. 25, aged 74. 


McWatty, Rev. Robert (United Presbyterian), 
D.D., at Mercer, Pa., Apr. 15, aged 68. 


Miller, Rev. John (Cumberland Presbyterian), 
D.D., in New Brunswick, Apr. 14, aged 76. 


Ricksecker, Rev. Levi (Moravian), at Hutchin- 
son, Kan., May 1, aged 82. 


Townsend, Rev. Gilbert D. (Methodist Episco- 
pal), in New York City, Apr. 30, aged 78. 


Yonce, Rev. Prof. W. B. (Lutheran), Ph.D., in 
Salem, Va., Mar, 22. 


CALENDAR. 


[The compiler will welcome notices of meet- 
ings of general importance and interest, pro- 
vided such notices reach him before the 15th of 
the month prior to that in which the meetings 
are to take place. Exact dates and names of 
peo when and where the meetings are to be 
neld, are desired. ] 


June 1-3.—Annual Meeting of the Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, at Saratoga. 


[June, 


June 5.—Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Educational Society, in Boston. 


Annual Session of the General Synod of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church in America, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 


Biennial Session of the General Synod of the 
Lutheran Church, in Hagerstown, Md. 


June 6.—Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America, at 
Denver, Col. 


Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
America, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Annual Meeting of the Lutheran Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and adjacent States,at Asbury 
Park, N. J. 

June 9-12.—Annual Meeting of the “ Welsh- 
English” Methodists, at Cardiff, Wales. 


June 11-12.—Annual Synod of the Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, at Exeter Hall, London. 


June 12.—General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, at London, Ont. 


June 12-19.—Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
International Missionary Union, at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 


June 12-20.—Annual Convention of the United 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of the United 
States, at St. Paul, Minn. 


June 13-17.—Convention of the Woman’s Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society, General 
Lutheran Synod, at Williamsport, Pa. 


June 14-21.—Third Biennial Convention of the 
World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance As- 
sociation, and Nineteenth National Council of 
the British Woman’s Temperance Association, 
Exeter Hall, London. 


June 20-29.—Session of the Oberlin Summer 
School of Christian Sociology, in Oberlin, O. 


June 26-July 3.—Summer Conference to con- 
sider the question: Can we have a political re- 
vival of Christianity? at Iowa College, Grin- 
nell, Ia. 

June 29.—Opening of the Chautauqua Season. 


July 2-9.—School of Christian Philosophy, at 
Chautauqua. 


July 6.—Beginning of Class Instruction at Chau- 
tauqua. 

July 7.—Opening of Catholic Summer School, at 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


July 8-17.—Summer School of Theology in 
Adelbert College, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

July 8-Aug. 12.—Fourth Summer Session of the 
School of Applied Ethics, in Plymouth, Mass. 


July 9-11.—German Epworth League Conven- 
tion, in Chicago. 

July 10-14.—Fourteenth International Conven- 
tion of Christian Endeavor Societies, in Bos- 
ton. 

July 15-20.—Second Session of the Summer 
School of (Sunday School) Primary Methods, 
at Asbury Park, N. J. 


July 15-27.—Summer School at Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass. 
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